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PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to Aug. 12 


Demonstration School 


Opportunity to study and observe 
widely used, modern methods of 
teaching Arithmetic, Art, English, 
Music and Literature in Primary, 
Intermediate and Junior High 
grades. 

More than 400 under-graduate 
and graduate courses in 35 aca- 
demic and _ professional depart- 
ments. 

An ideal summer location for 
study and recreation. 


For catalog write 


Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College. Pa. 








Summer Schools 


at 


Cornell University 


July 11 to August 19, 1932 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers are 
offered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School of 
Biology, the New York State Summer 
Session in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. 

Special facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 
Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Gipsy Hill Training College 
London, S. E. 19. 


Training for Nursery and 
Infants’ School Teachers 


TWO YEAR COURSE leading to the Teach- 
er’s Certificate (University of London). 
Applicants must be 18 years of age and 
hold a School Leaving Certificate or its 
equivalent. 


ONE YEAR COURSE for experienced teach- 

ers who wish to become Superintendents 
of Nursery Schools. Qualified teachers 
can enter for the Mather Diploma, 
The Course includes visits to social and 
educational institutions, experience in 
Nursery Schools and in a children’s hos- 
pital. 


Fees: £114 resident. £40 non-resident. 


Gipsy Hill College is a residential College for 
80 students, situated in a healthy and attrac- 
tive part of London. 














HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Education 


July 6-August 16, 1932 


The Psychology of Mentally Deficient, 
Retarded, and Psychopathic Children 


Course for School Psychologists and 
Special Class Teachers 


Lectures, clinics, demonstration classes for 
the study of the methods of training given 
by Professor Walter F. Dearborn, with the 
codperation of Dr. Ransom A. Greene, 
Superintendent of the Walter E. Fernald 
State School, Waverley, Dr. Karl M. Bow- 
man, Chief of Staff, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, and of other specialists in this field. 


For information concerning this course and 
other courses in Education and related sub- 
jects, address the 


Secretary of the Summer School 


Harvard University 
R University Hall 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND THE 


TECHNIQUE OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


By Dr. J. EDGAR PARK 
PRESIDENT OF WHEATON COLLEGE, NORTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE human organism is a very compli- 
cated machine. The modern automobile is 
a recently ereated simplicity compared 
with the intricate mechanism which goes to 
make up the average specimen of the 
human race. 

There is also this difference. It is per- 
fectly clear what an automobile was made 
for. It is rather hard to figure out why 
the average member of the human race 
was manufactured. Yet we keep on being 
made. And in spite of our naive modern- 
ity there are very few of us who can claim 
that we exist because two people arranged 
to bring us into being for a clearly defined 
purpose. We all of us have occurred 
either accidentally or as by-products, or at 
the best because two people were so pleased 
with themselves that they thought it would 
be ‘‘eute’’ to have us in their home to call 
their own. However we got here and with 
what idea or lack of idea we were con- 
ceived, most of us would admit that we are 
more or less here. And being most of us 
past the ‘‘eute’’ stage we are left to dis- 
cover what we are here for. 

Simply to exist, make a living, and pro- 
duce or care for other productions of our 
careless race, does not seem to be a satis- 


factory reason for continuing to exist. 
The end of the machine is a healthy life 
with as few knocks and grinds and squeaks 
as possible spent in producing the definite 
thing for which the machine was made. 
Its existence is justified when the goods 
expected fall into the hopper end of the 
machine. This is easy because as far as we 
know its insides are all outsides. It has no 
inner life. It is simply an outside for some 
one else’s inside to use. A human being, 
on the contrary, whose life is summed up 
in the fact that he is used by some one else 
to produce certain material goods or re- 
sults is a failure. An efficient human 
machine is simply a stop gap till some one 
ean take half a day off to invent a real 
machine to take his place. Human life is 
judged by its fruits but not by the market 
value of its fruits. 

Now life has become so specialized and 
mechanized that if you do not become 
somebody before you are moulded and 
slipped into the machine as a cog-wheel, 
the chances are you will never be anything 
but a cog-wheel. The qualities needed for 
commercial or professional success are not 
in themselves the ingredients of a satisfac- 
tory life. 
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Mere work, in spite of all the praise 
which has been lavished upon it, is an 
opiate only, unless it can be viewed objec- 
tively and humorously as a means to 
further ends. 

Kew people are quite sure what the end 
of human life really is. I seem to have 
some faint impression of the general idea 
underlying the experiment of which we are 
a part—when for instance out for a walk 
in the woods with a friendly dog, or grad- 
ually getting to understand one of Botti- 
eelli’s pictures, or listening to Bach, or 
reading Chaucer or Goethe, or after a real 
evening of companionship with friends. 
At such times I am inelined to think that 
the end of the human machine is to grow, 
continually enlarging the inner temple of 
the mind. Be this as it may—it is gen- 
erally true that if you do not start doing 
this when you are young, your insides set 
and you become finished into a machine. 

Now the qualities which go to make a 
successful machine—regularity, accuracy, 
dependability, uniformity, do not do any- 
thing to improve the machine but only 
help to keep it going and wear it out. 

Every one admits these days that the 
social machine of which we are a part 
needs improvement. The mere Shooting 
out into the machine of more cog-wheels to 
take the place of those worn out will do 
nothing much to change the operation and 
intent of the machine. 

The commercial, professional, social and 
political worlds need for their direction 
other qualities than these which produce at 


present material success in them. 
Young people must be caught before 
they are wholly occupied in gaining mate- 


rial their attention must be 
diverted from the mere task of making a 
living, they must be given a glimpse of the 
fun of achieving humanity for themselves 
if the social organism is to be improved by 
them. 

Such defects as narrowness of percep- 
tion, the one-track mind which is such an 


success, 
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obstacle to real progress must be cured by 
absorption in abstract scientific and mathe. 
matical problems which demand that one 
see not merely with snap vision but all 
around the problem on its many sides, 
They should gain the power of becoming at 
home in regions strange to them, of finding 
themselves by innate common sense where 
ther have no map, through experience 
gained in cognate fields. Such aptitude as 
comes to one who has submitted to exami- 
nations not in courses but in subjects. 

They must have learned by which end to 
pick up a new problem with hope of its 
ultimate solution. They must gain some 
dim idea of what they are really after in 
life, and develop if possible something of 
creative imagination on the foundation of 
ordered fact. 

The aim of the liberal arts college is to 
bring young people into touch with the 
best and happiest moments of the best and 
happiest minds, and so stimulate them to 
the enlargement of their own minds and 
hearts, to provide incitement to thinking 
which is the difficult process of inner en- 
largement of being, to introduce them to 
study loved for its own sake. 

Such people are better prepared than 
others to master the technique of a busi- 
ness or a profession. <A love for Euripides 
and admiration for Aristophanes will save 
the politician from much eclaptrap and 
from endeavoring to repeat endlessly the 
mistakes of the past. A knowledge of the 
life of the great women of the Renaissance 
in Italy will prevent the teacher from 
thinking meanly of the capabilities of 
women. Some understanding of Rem- 
brandt is of the utmost importance to the 
commercial photographer, and a_ passion 
for the English literature or music of the 
eighteenth century will give form and dis- 
tinction to any business one can mention. 

Medicine, law, teaching—all the profes- 
sions need people who are not merely 
trained but educated. A well-trained per- 
son can do what was in the book, and an 
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educated person can act wisely when faced 
with a new problem not yet in any book. 
A well-trained person can perform opera- 
tion x on object y. The educated person 
recognizes that the operation is more than 
x and the object than y, and can eatch the 
logical chain of deduction at a point just 
before it becomes absurd. 

All the trades and professions want 
capably trained people—but they also 
want them to be, if possible, people before 
they are trained, people of that intangible 
something called taste, people, if possible, 
with originality and who know what to do 
with a new idea when they get one, people 
who ean get on with other people unlike 
themselves—objective minds who are able 
to detach themselves from a problem and 
get to the heart of it because seeing it un- 
clouded by presuppositions or prejudices. 

There is the question whether vocational 
training can not be made as cultural as 
what is ealled liberal arts education. 

The answer seems to be that vocational 
training must almost of a necessity be 
mechanical and narrowly specific, and that 
the attention does become centered upon 
the money value of what is being learned. 
Classes in ‘‘bedside manner’’ or surgery 
for medical students, or in typewriting 
and secretarial science for stenographers 
are devoted to developing skill for making 
a living. The liberal arts education tries 
to develop skill in living. 

Individuals such as Justice Holmes or 
Justice Cardozo were real people before 
they beeame lawyers. We have met many 
others who were simply lawyers. They got 
the ‘‘dope’’ in law school and go on repro- 
ducing what was taught them there. 

Perhaps it is in business and the medical 
profession that we see most clearly the 
need for a background of love for science 
or literature or art or economies or history, 
in order that the man or woman may live 
a satisfactory life in a chosen profession. 
Men like Dr. Osler in the medical profes- 
sion, men like Mr. Balfour or Mr. Asquith 
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in politics, men like John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., in business, have a breadth of vision 
and make an impress on their times which 
is largely due to the fact that they are 
more than specialists with one trick—their 
interests are liberal and sane. 

All this requires that people in their 
youth should gain a heightened conscious- 
ness of things such as the study of art 
gives, and intensification of experience, a 
prophetie glimpse or two of meaning. 

The liberal arts colleges are supposed to 
send into life people who have developed 
in some such ways, and who are thereby 
better fitted to catch the knack of a busi- 
ness or profession. They have not been 
entirely successful in doing so. This has 
been partly because they have had to have 
money on which to operate and have there- 
fore had to cater to a certain extent to the 
idle rich. They have not dared to open 
their doors only to young people seriously 
interested in culture and learning. They 
have tolerated large groups of young 
people who use them as country clubs. 

One result of this has been that students 
tend to look upon college as a place where 
a certain grade in classes gives them the 
right to enjoy otherwise their extended 
week-ends, and if possible make their week- 
ends meet. 

Instead of concentrating on the things 
of the spirit—their only concentration has 
been on the grade necessary (for arbitrary 
reasons) if they are to stay on. The col- 
lege has set an artificial standard and they 
take artificial means of meeting that 
standard. 

Be physically present at a certain num- 
ber of classes, cram up before exams on 
notes mostly borrowed—get a grade—for- 
get the stuff—this has been too largely the 
program of study. 

The liberal arts college has in the last 
few years taken preliminary steps to right 
itself and get back to its last. The College 
Entrance Examination Board examina- 
tions are, at least in the most progressive 
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colleges both for men and women, weeding 
out the unfit, and are producing a college 
body more capable intellectually of appre- 
ciating the scholarly opportunity of college 
life. 

The general examination, which is in a 
subject and not in courses, is encouraging 
really devoted study in college and is 
turning the attention of the student away 
from bookkeeping in grades back to inter- 
est in developing and enlarging the inner 
capacities of the mind and heart. 

‘*Work for honors,’’ which has made a 
propitious start with the better students at 
college, will soon be the only kind of work 
of all students. Gradually it will come to 
be that preparatory schools will impart 
general information and place in the stu- 
dents’ hands the tools of study, while col- 
leges will devote themselves to the real 
task of giving the student an opportunity 
to gain thorough knowledge and perhaps 
wisdom in a chosen field. For a thorough 
knowledge of one field is more cultural 
than a general, spotty ‘‘ Ask me another!’’ 
knowledge over many fields. 

The other reason for the comparative 
failure of the liberal arts college to turn 
over to the businesses and professions 
really original, alert, broadminded, cul- 
tured, capable young people is the dearth 
of real teachers. A kind of pseudo- 
scientific method by the use of which an 
uninspired teacher can find compensatory 
consolation in the presence of real scien- 
tists—this has in America done much to 
spoil the teaching of the liberal arts. 

Archeology and philology, facts to be 
gathered or memorized rather than under- 
stood, these take the place of such teaching 
of art and literature as flourishes in the 
universities of the old world. The useless- 
ness and dryness of some of the subjects 
taught in the liberal arts college has led 
many of them to feel that they would be 
better teaching vocational subjects. If a 
woman is going to spend her life managing 
a eafeteria or a husband, why not teach 
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her how to do things at college instead of 
letting her waste all her time over the 
Medici family or the art of Shakespeare? 
Most liberal arts colleges have capitulated 
as far as the profession of teaching is con- 
cerned and do offer courses in teaching— 
but this is due rather to legal necessity 
than to inner conviction. 

The historic position of the liberal arts 
college has been that the best way to teach 
persons how to teach a subject in the best 
way is to teach them that subject in the 
best way. And the liberal arts college fol- 
lows its own teaching in this matter, for it 
prefers to engage on its faculty those who 
know the subject rather than those who 
only know how to teach the subject. This, 
however, is a very controversial subject 
and there are many sides to it. The lib- 
eral arts college does not belittle the work 
of teachers’ colleges in research and ex- 
periment on the art of teaching, but it is 
still inclined to hold that the best way to 
learn how to teach a subject and a person 
is through a study of the subject and of 
people, and most of all by learning oneself 
how to learn as one ought to do at college. 
It might be prepared to defend the pre- 
carious thesis that the power of teaching a 
pupil a subject is a by-product of under- 
standing people and subjects, plus a little 
experience in trying to teach. 

As to other vocational courses the lib- 
eral arts college holds with the experience 
of the Civil Service in the British Empire. 
It has taken year by year the most 
brilliant students of the British universi- 
ties, those schooled in the classics or 
sciences or mathematics or history, and has 
turned them loose in their posts in British 
colonies to pick up there the particular 
technique of their job. The attempt being 
made in some quarters to-day to teach 
everything which our forefathers felt was 
best picked up in experience by intelligent 
educated people is of doubtful validity. 
Oratorical critics of our system of liberal 
education held forth on the folly of turn- 





June 4, 1932 
ing young men and women loose in the 
world without giving them courses on 
“The Art of Accepting, Rejecting or 
Choosing a Life Partner,’’ or ‘‘The Best 
Methods of Spending Leisure Time,’’ or 
‘Clubs and Societies to Keep Out of,’’ or 
“The Care by Husbands of the Oil Burner 
in Stove and Furnace.’’ The liberal arts 
college goes on teaching Homer and 
Shakespeare and the history of the French 
Revolution and zoology and economies and 
logic and the art of the Italian Renais- 
sance—and hoping that people who have 
learned taste and discrimination in these 
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fields may not be entirely at a loss to pick 
out their way in the world of the home or 
office or school. This is the relation be- 


tween the liberal arts college and the tech- 
nique of business and professional life. 
To help professional and technical schools 
the liberal arts college should send them 
people whose minds, hearts and imagina- 


tions have been awakened, who have 
learned how to think. Men are born as 
blind as kittens; the liberal arts college 
attempts to open their eyes before the tech- 
nical school attempts to aid them in earn- 


ing a living by teaching them tricks. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY EXPENDITURE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

THE total income of those universities and 
university colleges in Great Britain which re- 
ceive Treasury grants was £5,830,936 during the 
academic year 1930-31, according to the annual 
report of the University Grants Committee, 
whieh was recently issued and has been sum- 
marized in the London Times. Of this sum £2,- 
113,856, or 36.3 per cent., was from Parlia- 
mentary grants, and £1,825,084, or 31.3 per 
cent., from fees. 

The total for England was £4,620,779, of 
which London University received £1,607,149, 
Oxford and Cambridge, £1,053,477; Scotland, 
£863,389, and Wales, £346,768. The expendi- 
ture for the year was £5,694,723. Departmental 
maintenance, which includes salaries, accounted 
for £3,672,961. 

With the increased resources at the disposal 
of all the universities and colleges has come, ac- 
cording to the Times, a great improvement in 
their financial stability. Whereas in 1929-30 
out of the university institutions concerned 
three balanced their revenue accounts, 21 showed 
deficits, and 28 showed surpluses, for the aca- 
demie year 1930-31, four balanced their ac- 
counts, 10 showed deficits, and 40 showed sur- 
pluses. Moreover, of the 10 deficits, amounting 
in the aggregate to no more than £11,403, only 
two were at all serious, and the committee has 
good reason for hoping that they will not be 
repeated. Only a minority of the institutions 


are wholly free from debt, but there has been a 
substantial decrease in the accumulation of 
deficits on revenue account. 

The decision of the government, subject to 
the over-riding necessities of national finance, 
to make no reduction in the recurrent grants 
to universities has been a source of profound 
encouragement to the universities on moral no 
less than material grounds, for it can fairly be 
claimed as a sign of faith in the value of their 
work and in their capacity to make an indis- 
pensable contribution to national recovery. 
The universities have lost no time in reviewing 
their position with the utmost thoroughness and 
care, and have taken active steps to secure all 
such economies as are possible without impair- 
ing their effectiveness as centers of advanced 
education and research. 


THE INCREASE OF RECREATION 
FACILITIES 

AN increase in the use of publie recreation 
facilities since 1929 is revealed in the year-book 
of the National Recreation Association which 
has just been published. In 1,010 cities and 
towns in the United States and Canada, out-of- 
door playground attendance rose 17 »er cent. in 
1930 and 1931. At in-door recreation centers, 
participation in dramaties, athleties, 
craft activities and educational classes increased 
63 per cent. and in separate recreation build- 
ings such as community houses, 70 per cent. 

Last year’s attendance of adults and children 


music, 
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at out-of-door playgrounds reached an esti- 


mated total of 271,000,000 and participation at 
indoor centers 75,000,000. Much of the in- 
both out-of- 
doors reflects the presence of unemployed men 


creased attendance in-doors and 
and women, and of children from homes where 
income has been reduced. The figures indicate 
that the recreation movement has responded to 
the challenge presented by the large amount of 
leisure time resulting from wide-spread unem- 
ployment. 

This increased service was given by recreation 
directors with fewer areas and centers than in 
1929. The total separate play areas, number- 
ing 13,324, were somewhat fewer than in 1929, 
while the in-door recreation centers reported 
open last year were 12 per cent. fewer. 

The average cost to communities each time 


an individual used a playground, swimming 


pool, bathing beach or in-door center was less 
than 5 cents. The total cost of municipal recre- 
ation was 1 per cent. of all local governmental 
cost. 

Twenty-seven cities voted bond issues for 
recreation purposes in 1931 as against 41 in 
1930 and 37 in 1929. Many of the 1931 issues 
were devoted to giving the unemployed work 
in clearing or improving land for athletie or 
other recreational uses. 

While the total number of separate play areas 
was slightly less than in 1929, certain facilities 
within these areas were more numerous. Base- 
ball diamonds numbered 4,396 in 1931 as 
against 4,024 in 1929; bathing beaches, 470 in 
1931 as against 409 in 1929; tennis courts, 
8,804 in 1931 as against 7,960 in 1929; and 
swimming pools, 1,093 in 1931 as against 1,010 
in 1929. 


DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 

Approach of an era of decreasing population 
in the United States is indicated by decline in 
the number of children under 5 years of age 
and a considerable increase in the proportion of 
the population in the older age groups during 
the last census period of 1920-30. An analysis 
of the population trends in age composition 
and in specific birth rates, by P. K. Whelpton, 
of the Seripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems, in the May issue of The 
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American Journal of Sociology, carries also the 
prediction that the census of 1940 will show 
additional indication of declining population. 

Dr. Whelpton points out that the 1930 census 
was the first in the United States to show fewer 
children below 5 years than in the age groups 
5-9, 10-14, or 15-19. Likewise, the 1930 census 
was the first to show fewer children below 5 
years than the preceding census. 

“There were about 10 per cent. fewer births 
in 1930 and 1931 than in 1925 and 1926, which 
makes it practically certain that in 1940 there 
will be fewer children 5-9 than 10-14,” the 
population expert says. “And unless the de- 
cline in births which has been going on almost 
without a break since 1921 is soon checked, the 
1940 census will show fewer children 0-4 than 
5-9. The 10-14 age period is sure to be smaller 
than the period 15-19 in 1940, since in 1930 
there were fewer children 0-4 than 5-9, hence 
each age period would be smaller than the one 
above it up to 15-19.” 

While the population under 5 was declining, 
the older age period became larger, and, in gen- 
eral, the older the age period, the greater was 
the rate of increase. The number of persons 
between 5-9 was 10.6 per cent. larger than in 
1920, but the number 75 years of age and older 
went up 30.2 per cent. This is a situation, Dr. 
Whelpton says, which has held true for several 
decades and is likely to be intensified in the 
next few decades. The foreign-born population 
shows a decrease not only in the 0-4 age period, 
but in all groups up to and ineluding 30-34, the 
main cause for the decrease in the foreign-born 
being the smaller immigration since 1914. 

Large movement off the farm during the dee- 
ade brought the farm population from 31,400,- 
000 to 30,100,000 in spite of a large rural ex- 
cess of births over deaths, relatively more young 
adults than elders going to the cities. There 
also was a greater decline in birth rates for spe- 
cific age groups in agricultural than industrial 
regions. 

“School facilities and teaching staffs will be 
affected by this age shift. In some parts of the 
country the number of children under school 
age was much higher in 1930 than in 1920—in 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Hammond and White 
Plains, for example. Here, the problem of how 
to build schools and hire teachers fast enough 
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» continue for some time, since there will be 

re children entering school from 1931 to 
|936 than there were from 1921 to 1926. 

“A more common situation, however, will be 
that of Boston, Chieago, Bay City and most of 

.e farming areas of the United States where 

e number of children below school age is de- 
clining. These places will soon be able to aban- 
don certain obsolete buildings or ease crowded 
conditions, and to weed out some of the less 
able teachers. 

“A complicating factor in some cities, how- 
ever, is that while there may be fewer children 
to enter school now than ten years ago, they are 
quite differently distributed within the city 
boundaries. New York furnishes a striking ex- 
ample, children under 5 in Manhattan decreas- 
ing 45.8 per cent. from 1920 to 1930, while in 
the Bronx they increased 35.2 per cent.” 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDYING 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

PROGRAMS are now completed for the three 
Institutes of International Relations to be con- 
ducted during ten or twelve days of June by 
the Ameriean Friends Service Committee, in 
Haverford and Wellesley Colleges, and North- 
western University. All these will offer oppor- 
tunities for the study of world relationships and 
related problems. In each ease, eight or ten 
courses of college grade will be offered, some 
continuing throughout the entire period, the 
program being so arranged that each student 
may attend all the classes. 

European international relations before the 
war, and international organization afterward 
will be diseussed; and the economic, political, 
moral and ethical implications of war and 
peace. There will be courses on the effects of 
present-day economic facts and tendencies on 
world peace and on the issues in the Far East. 
The history and problems of disarmament in 
this country and abroad will be presented. 
Finally, the effective use of the information and 
ideas gained will be taught in courses on 
creating peace attitudes in schools, summer con- 
ferences and local groups. 

Among those presenting these courses will be 
Sidney B. Fay, of Harvard University; Pitman 
B. Potter, of the University of Wisconsin; the 
Rev. Leyton Richards, of Birmingham, En- 
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gland; Harry D. Gideonse, of the University of 
Chicago, an expert in international economies; 


Devere Allen, assistant editor of The Nation; 
Kirby Page, editor of The World Tomorrow; 
Grover Clark, consultant on Far Eastern af- 
fairs; James W. Garner, of University of Ilh- 
nois, and writer on international law; Will 
Carson Ryan, Jr., director of education, Indian 
Affairs. 

A feature of all the institutes will be the 
series of nine or ten evening lectures, open to 
the publie without charge, which will be given 
by men such as Bishop Francis J. MeConnell, 
Norman Thomas, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
Hamilton Holt, Glenn Frank, James G. Me- 
Donald, and Yusuke Tsurumi. 

The Institute at Haverford College will be 
held from June 13 to 25; at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., from June 23 to July 2; at 
Northwestern University, from June 20 to July 
2. The general schedule throughout for all will 
be: classes in the morning; recreation in the 
afternoon; lectures in the evening. The charge 
to regularly enrolled students will be only $35 
for the entire period, for room, board and 
tuition (at Northwestern this does not include 
breakfast). For further information, write to 
the American Friends Service Committee, 20 
South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PRESIDENCY OF DEFIANCE 
COLLEGE 
THE difficulties at Defiance College, Ohio, 
have led to the retirement of the president, Dr. 
W. Vernon Lytle. His letter of resignation, 
sent to the board of trustees on May 24, reads 
as follows: 


When I came to Defiance a year ago the endow- 
ment of the institution was represented to me as 
amounting to slightly less than half a million 
dollars with an indebtedness of approximately 
$105,000. I set about constructing a program 
that would be educationally sound and financially 
possible from the standpoint of our resources. By 
a reduction of the budget and a slight reorganiza- 
tion within the faculty I made possible a number 
of economies. The statement of profit and loss 
which I have just presented to you reveals full 
well the financial success of this year’s program 
as compared with that of the previous administra- 
tion for a number of years. So far this year we 
show a profit sufficient to carry the college through 
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A slight 
a united 


all but two months of the college year. 
deficit might be encountered, but with 
front this deficit and a 
balanced budget for the year made possible. This 
is quite remarkable in the light of 
The result 


slight could be raised 


achievement 
recent financial reverses in operation. 
is all the more remarkable in the light of a very 


unresponsive and, at times, antagonistic attitude 


on the part of some members of the board of 


trustees, faculty, students, alumni and _ towns- 


people, who have been misled by vicious propa- 
ganda scattered by disgruntled faculty members 
and students whose conduct was such as to call 
forth 


develop for the college a reputation for wholesome- 


severe disciplinary measures in order to 
ness of living conditions and high moral standards. 

However, in spite of the remarkable financial 
showing this year, the effect of mounting financial 
deficits in the past must be recognized. I consider 
the present status of the college, financially and 
educationally, to be critical. The endowment me- 
morials were practically wiped out when I came 
here. The financial statement presented when I 
was called to Defiance was found to be far from 
correct. The annuities, upon which many inno- 
cent parties depend for a living, they having en- 
trusted their funds to the college, have been en- 
dangered. I, personally, will not consent to a 
program which would result in a complete loss of 
I am not able 


to reconcile myself to the procedure of the past 


income for these annuity investors. 


which resulted in endowment memorials being used 
for current expenses and thus depleted. 

This procedure, I have recently discovered, has 
been carried to such an extent that the situation 
is critical. Not only is the financial condition 
critical, but the reputation of the college, educa- 
tionally and as a custodian of endowment funds 
and annuities, is called into question. 

Under the circumstances, I do not wish to con- 
tinue my connection with the institution for the 
three-year period for which you called me to at- 
tempt to reestablish the college. I, therefore, pre- 
sent to you my resignation to take effect June 
30, 1932. 

CITATIONS FOR DISTINGUISHED 


TEACHING AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO 


Ten faculty members in the new college divi- 
sion of the University of Chicago were honored 
on May 25 with a special citation for “distin- 
guished teaching contributions” by Dr. Chaun- 
cey S. Boucher, dean of the college. 

The selection follows President Hutchins’ pol- 
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icy, announced in 1930, of recognizing unusual 
teaching ability in the same way that unusual] 
research productivity has been recognized at the 


graduate level. The citations are: 


Gerald E. Bentley, assistant professor of En- 
glish, prepared excellent syllabi for two intro- 
ductory courses in the study of the drama and in 
the study of Shakespeare, and has distinguished 
himself by the excellence of his instruction. 

Otto F. 
Languages in the college and chairman of modern 


3ond, associate professor of Romance 


languages in the college, and Peter Hagboldt, as- 
sociate professor of German in the college, have 
attracted attention to the University of Chicago 
throughout the country by the development of re- 
markably successful methods in elementary lan- 
guage instruction. 

Merle C. Coulter, professor of botany and ad- 
viser to premedical students in the college, has 
served as chairman of the group who prepared and 
are now revising the syllabus for the new intro- 
ductory course in the biological sciences, and has 
been responsible for the administration of this 
excellent and stimulating course. 

Harry D. Gideonse, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, is a brilliant teacher and has served as 
chairman of the two groups responsible for the 
content and administration of the first- and second- 
year general courses in the social sciences. 

Mary B. Gilson, instructor in economics, and 
Eugene Staley, assistant professor of economics, 
as discussion group leaders and in their individual 
conferences with students in the introductory gen- 
eral course in the social sciences have inspired and 
effectively trained many students. 

Harvey B. Lemon, professor of physics, has 
been untiring and faithful in an immense amount 
of work connected with designing and administer- 
ing the introductory general course in the phys- 
ical sciences and the special museum set-up in 
cooperation with the Museum of Science and 
Industry. 

Norman F. MacLean, instructor in English, as 
a leader of discussion groups and in his personal 
conferences with students in the introductory gen- 
eral courses in the humanities, has proven himself 
one of the most effective teachers in the college. 

Louis Wirth, assistant professor of sociology, 
has been invaluable in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the first- and second-year general 
courses in the social sciences. 


The first citations for excellence in under- 
graduate teaching were made two years agu to 
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Professors J Harlan Bretz, Merle C. 
William D. Hutchinson, Jerome G. Kerwin and 


Coulter, 


Finar Joranson. 


MEMORIAL TO CHARLES BRANTLEY 
AYCOCK 

EDUCATION, as well as a distinguished man, 
was honored at a ceremony in the United States 
Capitol, on Friday, May 20, when a bronze 
statue of Charles Brantley Aycock, educational 
eovernor of North Carolina, was placed in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Governor Aycock’s administration was marked 
by never ceasing efforts to promote a state-wide 
publie school system in North Carolina. His 
influence extended far beyond the confines of 
his own state, and was felt throughout the 
entire south. He did for North Carolina and 
the South what Horace Mann Henry 
Barnard did for New England. Governor Ay- 
cock died with the word “education” on his 
lips, during an address he was making at a con- 
vention of educators in Birmingham, Alabama, 
April 4, 1912. 

Underneath his statue in the Hall of Fame, 
these words are embossed on a bronze plate: 


and 


Equal, that is the word! On that word 
I plant myself and my party—the equal 
right of every child born on earth to have 


Dr. Ropert C. CLOTHIER will be installed as 
the fourteenth president of Rutgers University 
on commencement day, June 11. Governor A. 
Harry Moore will preside. Dr. William I. 
Chamberlain, of New York City, will give the 
invocation, and Dr. William H. S. Demarest, 
president of Rutgers from 1905 to 1925 and now 
president of the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary, will give the historical address. Dr. 
Philip M. Brett, of New York, acting president 
prior to the selection of Dr. Clothier, will speak 
for the university, and Supreme Court Justice 
Clarence E. Case, of Somerville, will administer 
the oath of office. 


Dr. Samuet P. Capen, ninth chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo, will be the guest of 
honor at a dinner on June 13, to be given 
jointly by the university alumni and the council 
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the opportunity ‘‘to burgeon out all that 

is within him.’’—CHARLES B. AYCOCK. 
The dedication ceremony was carried out with 
Governor Max Gardner presiding. Addresses 
were made by the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
former Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Lindsay Warren, North 
Carolina, and Dr. J. Y. Joyner, formerly state 
superintendent of public instruction in North 


congressman from 


Carolina. 

During the administration of Governor Ay- 
cock and for many years before and after his 
administration, Dr. Joyner was a close personal 
friend of the educational governor, and himself 
made a great contribution to the development of 
the public-school system of his state. Dr. Joy- 
ner was president of the National Education 
Association in 1909-10. In 1910 Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago, was elected president. She was the first 
woman to hold this office, and her election was 
hailed as an important step in the democratiza- 
tion of the National Edueation Association. 

Dr. Joyner read letters of tribute to former 
Governor Ayeock from the National Education 
and the United States Office of 
He presented on behalf of these 


Association 
Education. 
two organizations a wreath of flowers, the first 
to lie at the foot of the new statue. 





of the university “as a special manifestation of 
the community’s deep appreciation for his undi- 
vided and singularly loyal service to the univer- 
sity.” The speaker on the occasion will be Dr. 
Henry Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and former president of the University of 
Washington. 


AmonG those receiving honorary degrees at 
the convocation of McGill University on May 26 
were Dr. John H. Finley, of The New York 
Times, and Dr. Alfred North Whitehead, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Harvard University. 
Dr. Finley delivered the convocation address. 


AT the commencement exercises of Fordham 
College on June 8, the degree of doctor of let- 
ters will be conferred on the Right Reverend 
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Edward A. 
School of Philosophy of the Catholie Univer- 
sity, Washington, and on Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, 


Pace, vice-rector and dean of the 


professor of English at Hunter College. 


Dr. Ernest Hatcu WILKINS, president of 
Oberlin College, is chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Association of American Col- 
leges to make a study of musie and liberal arts 
colleges. "or this purpose the association has 
received a grant of $25,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

Dr. JoHN Grier Hippen, who is retiring 
from the presidency of Princeton University, 
will sail for England in the middle of Juiy. 
Dr. Hibben 
Europe. 


plans to spend five months in 


PRESIDENT Hoover was reelected honorary 
president of the Boys Clubs of America, at the 
annual convention at Atlantie City. Elected as 
honorary vice-presidents were: Thomas Chew, 
Fall River, Massachusetts; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Philadelphia; Senator James J. Davis, Wash- 
ington; Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, and 
Samuel Insull, Chicago. 


Orricers elected by the National Association 
of Publie School Officials in convention at Los 
Angeles during the last week in May are: W. E. 
Record, Los Angeles, president; Joseph Miller, 
New York, S. Mount, 
Trenton, New Jersey, secretary, and Henry W. 
Huston, Trenton, New Jersey, treasurer. 


vice-president; John 


MELVILLE Dozier, for many years a member 
of the Los Angeles school system as teacher, 
and board member, 


assistant superintendent 


celebrated his eighty-sixth birthday on May 29. 


H. S. Upsoun, formerly superintendent of 
Los Angeles County Schools, has accepted the 
position of city superintendent of schools of 
Mr. Upjohn has recently returned 
from a trip abroad. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Vierling Kersey, state superintendent 
of publie instruction, had aecepted the super- 
intendeney at Long Beach, but decided to retain 
the state superintendency in the interest of the 
California schools. 


Long Beach. 


GeorGeE C. JENSEN, assistant superintendent 
of schools of Sacramento, California, has been 
appointed principal of the Sacramento High 
School. 
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Harvey B. HeartH has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Delaware County, New York, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Superintendent 
Charles F. Ferry. Mr. Heath was formerly 
superintendent of schools of the first super- 
visory district of Broome County. 


Vicror O. SKYBERG, superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Dr. Isaac B. Gardner as 
principal of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Dr. Gard- 
ner resigned recently because of ill health. 


Maurice G. OsBorNE has been appointed as 
sistant in the finanee division of the New York 
State Department of Education. Since Octo- 
ber, 1930, Mr. Osborne has been an inspector in 
the attendance division of the department. Be- 
fore going to Albany he was principal of the 
Lyon Mountain High School for four years. 


WE learn from Museum News that C. H. Col- 
lins Baker, keeper of the National Gallery in 
London, has accepted a position on the research 
staff of the Henry E. Huntington Library and 
Art Gallery. He will be in charge of research 
in the history of art. His resignation from the 
National Gallery will take effect the end of Sep- 
tember and somewhat later he will establish a 
permanent residence in California. 


Dr. Frepertck C. EISELEN, for the past eight 
years president of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Chicago, has been elected corresponding secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chureh by the quadrennial con- 
ference. He succeeds Dr. William 8. Bovard, 
who has been corresponding secretary since 
1924. 


Proressor Grayson N. Keravver, of Teacli- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been 
granted leave of absence for the school year 
1932-33, including the summer session of 1933. 
During this time he will serve as visiting pro- 
fessor at Stanford University. 


Dr. Rosert L. KEtiy, executive secretary of 
the Association of American Colleges and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Council of Church 
Boards of Edueation, made the address on Edu- 
eation Night, May 30, at the General Assembly 
of the United Presbyterian Church, Beaver, 




















Pennsylvania. Dr. Kelly is to deliver com- 
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tions: Wofford College, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
West Virginia; Lafayette College and Heidel- 
berg College. He will also speak at Bates 
College, Lewiston, Maine, on June 13. 


Dr. Ropert McE.roy, professor of American 
history at the University of Oxford, will deliver 
the commencement address at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. RatpH Barton Perry, professor of: phi- 
losophy at Harvard, will be the commencement 
speaker at Smith College on June 20. 


JamMES A. FARRELL, who recently retired as 
president of the U. S. Steel Corporation, will 
deliver the address at the sixtieth annual com- 
meneement of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken, New Jersey. 


PROFESSOR ELBERT K. FRETWELL, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will lecture at the 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
from June 14 to 17, in a special course on edu- 
cation arranged by Dean W. J. McConnell. 
From June 20 to 30 he will teach in the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College at Greeley. 


A portrait of Dr. Samuel F. Mordecai, dean 
of the Duke University law school from its 
establishment in 1904 until his death in 1927, 
will be unveiled at commencement on June 7, 
and presented to the university as a gift of 
his former students. Judge J. P. Frizzelle, of 
Snow Hill, president of Duke law alumni, will 
make the presentation. 


TRIBUTE was paid to the memory of Gertrude 
Howes in the official dedication of the new play- 
ground bearing her name on Winthrop Street, 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, on May 25. Miss 
Howes was for many years a Boston public 
school teacher and devoted the last years of 
her life to community interests. She was the 
founder of the Field and Forest Club. James 
L. Tryon, director of admissions at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, gave the main 
address. 


Dr. Ouin Frank Wixson, founder of Con- 


verse College at Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
died on May 24, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
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THE death is announced of Professor Martha 
Van Rensselaer, one of the two directors of the 
New York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. 

Dr. Epwarp RyNearson, director of voea- 
tional education in the publie schools of Pitts- 
burgh, died on May 25 in Merey Hospital, three 
weeks after he suffered a heart attack in his 
office. He was sixty-five years old and had been 
connected with the Pittsburgh school system for 
thirty-six years. 

THE centennial celebration of Gettysburg Col- 
lege opened on May 26. Dr. James R. Angell, 
president of Yale University, delivered the cen- 
tennial address and Dr. John H. Finley, of New 
York, made the commencement address. Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, preached the bae- 
calaureate sermon. 


PRESIDENT JAMES R. ANGELL delivered the 
principal speech at the recent formal opening 
of Homewood House, at the Johns Hopkins 
University, with Dr. Joseph S. Ames, president 
of the university, presiding at the exercises. 
The house, the residence of the son of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton, has become the property 
of the university and stands on the campus. Its 
restoration was directed by Dr. R. T. H. Halsey, 
professor of colonial art at St. John’s College, 
Annapolis. Funds for the restoration and re- 
furnishing were given by Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
P. Garvan, of New York. 


At the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science to be held at 
Syracuse University from June 20 to 25, the 
sections of education and psychology plan to 
hold sessions. There will be a number of meet- 
ings devoted to discussions of general education 
problems. Among the speakers are Dr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, Dr. J. G. Needham and Dr. E. R. 
Hedrick. Dr. Thorndike will deliver a general 
evening lecture using the title “The Psychology 
of Capital.” 


THE Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men, the oldest industrial art school in the 
United States, will receive the income from a 
$3,000,000 trust fund left by Mr. Joseph Mecore, 
Jr. The will provides that the estate should be 
used to endow a Philadelphia institution for 
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the education of women in the arts, sciences 
and industry, empowering the trustees with the 
The name of the 


school will be retained, but it will be merged 


selection of the institution. 


with a new foundation which will be ealled the 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and Industry. 


TWENTY-FIVE thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated from the Laura Spelman fund to 
the University of Cincinnati for research and 
training of men in municipal work. Eighty-five 
thousand dollars had been contributed previ- 
ously by the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Cuase S. Ossorn, formerly of 
Michigan, has given Harbor Island to Tulane 
University as a summer camp for students and 


It is ex- 


governor 


a resting place for faculty members. 
pected to prove of value to the university as a 
base for biological and other scientifie studies. 
Harbor Island is unique. It is a thousand-acre 
knoll, rising from the blue waters of Potaganis- 
of 


Island, in Chippewa County, Michigan. 


Drummond 
The 


island derives its name from a land-locked har- 


sing Bay just off the coast 


bor, several acres in extent, contained com- 
pletely within two eurved arms of the south 


shore. 


THE Rockefeller Foundation has offered to 
appropriate a sum not exceeding $2,300,000 in 
order that it may contribute up to three fifths 
of the total cost as estimated by the Bodleian 
Commission of extending the Bodleian Library, 
together with an additional 10 per cent. of the 
estimated cost of construction to meet any rise 
in prices not foreseen by the commission, on 
condition that the university shall have received 
before December 31, 1936, a total amount of 
£377,720 in eash or collectible pledges. 


Tue Cleveland School Board has appropri- 
ated $100,000 for the School of Edueation of 
Western Reserve University, a decrease of $22,- 
000. It is reported that this is the first step in 
gradual withdrawal of support from the school. 


THE appropriation for publishing The Chi- 
cago Schools Journal was so cut in the 1932 
budget of the Chicago Board of Education that 
only three issues can be published during the 
current year. The January issue has appeared; 
the present issue is dated for February, March, 
April, May, and June; the one issue appearing 
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before January 1, 1933, will be dated for Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. 

SALARIES of the faculty and staff of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina were cut 20 per cent. 
in the pay checks distributed for the month of 
April. A like eut will also apply on June 1, 
and on July 1 the reduction may go up or 
down, depending upon the collection of univer- 
sity accounts outstanding. This 20 per cent. 
salary cut for the last three months of the fiscal 
year 1931-32 is made necessary by the decrease 
in state appropriations to the university for the 
last six months of the year 1931-32. The cut 
is in addition to the 10 per cent. cut that be- 
came effective at the beginning of the present 
fiseal year, making the faculty salaries for the 
last three months of the year slightly over 70 
per cent. of the amount received for the corre- 
sponding three months of last year. The orig- 
inal state appropriation to the university for 
1931-32 was $721,000. The reductions effected 
so far amount to $195,500, giving the univer- 
sity a total from the state for 1931-32 of $525,- 
500. 

Liprary schools at the University of Okla- 
homa and Kansas State Teachers College have 
been fully accredited by the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship of the American Library 
Association, and those at the University of 
North Carolina, Louisiana State University and 
the University of Denver have been provision- 
ally accredited. The school at the North Caro- 
lina College for Women has been reclassified as 
a senior undergraduate library school for the 
training of school librarians. Safeguarding of 
library service at this time was urged in the 
following resolution passed by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at Minne- 
apolis, May 20: “We believe that the essential 
services of existing libraries must be safe- 
guarded in this period when people are turn- 
ing to books as never before; and that library 
opportunity must be extended to rural people 
through the establishment of county libraries.” 
A similar resolution has been passed by the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


TuHE State Pension Survey Commission, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, on February 19 made public its 
recommendations to the Legislature for reducing 
the volume and cost of state care of dependent 
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children in New Jersey. The recommendations 
were set forth in a statement by the commission 
as follows: (1) Limit the number of dependent 
children transferred from local to state super- 
vision by establishing specific requirements of 
direction of the State Board of Children’s 
eligibility for state care. (2) Place under the 
Guardians all investigations of the need and 
eligibility of dependent children for state super- 
vision. (3) Require review by the county ad- 
juster of a child’s eligibility for county relief 
under the settlement provisions of the poor law, 
before the cost of such relief can become a 
charge against county funds. (4) Make the 
plan of relief grants and supervisory care the 
same for all dependent children resident with 
mothers or relatives. (5) Develop as rapidly 
as possible the administrative program the State 
Board of Children’s Guardians already has un- 
der way for decentralizing state care of depen- 
dent children through the establishment of dis- 
trict or county offices. 


CONSIDERABLE progress is being made on the 
National Survey of School Finance which was 
authorized by Congress in February, 1931, and 
upon which work was begun last July. On 
September 14, a tentative outline of procedure 
in the form of a comprehensive list of pertinent 
problems confronting school patrons and tax- 
payers was submitted by the associate director, 
Dr. Paul R. Mort, to a board of seventeen ex- 
pert consultants for criticism and approval. 
This board will meet from time to time as occa- 
sion demands to evaluate and criticize major 
problems of procedure. In addition, the pres- 
ent plans call for regional conferences in as 
many states as time will permit, as part of the 
first year’s program. At these meetings, the 
associate director hopes to learn at first hand 
what problems of school finance are considered 
of most importance in the various sections of 
the country. Dr. Mort recently returned from 
a series of these regional conferences in Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Montana and Idaho. He 
reports that the meetings were attended by rep- 
resentatives from state departments of finance 
and education, state granges, state teachers as- 
sociations, farmers organizations, state univer- 
sities and by professors of education, taxation 
and government, school board members and 
other prominent citizens. Those present at the 
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meetings evidenced a keen interest in the study 
and the specifie questions under discussion. Re- 
organization of rural school areas to effect econ- 
omies without reducing educational efficiency, 
the establishment of the proper relationship be- 
tween state and locality in the financing of 
schools, the extent of state responsibility for 
secondary and higher education, and the prob- 
lem of keeping the people in the various states 
in touch with the national study were empha- 
sized as financial problems of immediate impor- 
tance. 

AccorDING to the London Times the effect of 
the present economic situation on the employ- 
ment of university graduates is reflected in the 
report of the Oxford Committee for Appoint- 
ments, which was recently published. It is re- 
ported that there was a heavy fall in the num- 
ber of government vacancies, and that business 
and general vacancies were thirty-six per cent. 
less than they were two years ago. There was 
a serious reduction of recruitment by firms 
which took men regularly from the university. 
Edueation, which remained unaffected in 1930, 
last year began to feel the effect of the pre- 
vailing conditions, and the vacancies were short 
of the 1930 total by approximately 25 per cent. 
There was a specially heavy decrease in the case 
of preparatory schools. The names on the com- 
mittee’s books of men seeking appointments 
have doubled since 1929. “The committee feel 
that, had it not been for the efforts made to in- 
crease their connections in industry and business 
during the last five years, the present depression 
would have had more serious effects. It is satis- 
factory that in a difficult year it has been pos- 
sible to maintain the number of educational ap- 
pointments at last year’s level.” 


A WIRELESS message to The New York Times 
reports that conferences are in progress between 
the university and Polytechnic School of Breslau 
looking toward consolidation of the two institu- 
tions. If this comes about Germany will have 
its first university with a department of engi- 
neering. In a joint statement the rectors of the 
two institutions say “the combination may yield 
greater scientific and cultural good without 
added financial tax on the state, and close co- 
operation between pure and applied science 
would effect mutual fertilization. In view of 
the desperate plight of the fatherland it is also 
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desirable to create on its threatened eastern 
border a cultural bulwark of special size and 


strength. Incorporating the Technological In- 
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stitute as a faculty of engineering sciences jn 
the greater organism would fashion a real uni- 
versity.” 


DISCUSSION 


AN EXPERIMENT TO DETERMINE THE 
RELATIVE ROLES OF HEREDITY 
AND ENVIRONMENT IN 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

Ir is an absurd situation that so important a 
question as the relative role of heredity and en- 
vironment in human behavior should still find 
social scientists so far apart. This is mainly 
because there has been no well-controlled ex- 
periment such as to be clearly convincing to 
those with an interfering bias one way or the 
other. 

Such an experiment would be as follows: 
Select not less than one hundred infants born 
within a week or two of the same date in hos- 
pital, whose mothers would contribute to the ex- 
periment in consideration of a contract to edu- 
cate and care for them through 18 years of age 
under conditions that are as ideal as reasonably 
ean be and with promise of college education 
for highest 10 per cent and payment of the ob- 
stetrical and hospital costs of the mother. At 
18 they would be returned to the parents. Such 
a method of gathering material would doubtless 
give a large range of racial composition al- 
though a more restricted range of economic and 
social status than would be desirable. As full a 
study of the ancestors, as well as uncles, aunts, 
brothers, sisters and cousins as they would per- 
mit, should be made. By using hospital babies 
the only conditioning circumstances would be 
known and under control. All the data as to 
the identification of each child should be kept 
completely from the custodians and testers, who 
are to carry out the care and testing of the chil- 
dren. Children would be identified by foot 
prints and an assumed name only. The experi- 
ment consists of keeping these children in a 
scrupulously similar environment, except as 
their own activities and responses tend to pro- 
duce a differential response. Separate records 
should be made of their developmental progress 
by systematic tests carried on at intervals. This 
experiment should continue until the subjects 
are 18 years of age. The final test before dis- 
charge should be particularly thorough. 


Two things ought to be observed: (1) The 
extent to which variation arises in this identical 
environment, and (2) the extent to which these 
differences can be correlated with what is known 
of the relatives of each child. 

If this experiment was carried out it would 
excite an unusual public interest and become a 
classic in the literature of sociology and physi- 
ology. I doubt if any bit of scientifie investi- 
gation would arouse such wide-spread interest. 
In fact, this would be so true that it would 
probably be wise to have it conducted on an 
island to avoid visitors and possible escapes. 

This proposed investigation should be sub- 
mitted to the National Social Research Council 
for their approval or any modification and the 
personnel to conduct it be chosen by them, so 
as to escape any imputation of bias on the part 
of those who organize it. The advisory board, 
of course, would include a geneticist such as 
Sewall Wright, of the University of Chicago, an 
expert on child psychology, such as Arnold 
Gesell, of Yale University, a psychometrist, such 
as Professor McCall, of Columbia, and experts 
on child care and education. 


Roswe.u H. JoHNsSON 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


CHOOSING COLLEGE ENTRANTS 


THERE is still considerable room for improve- 
ment in the methods through which students are 
admitted to college. Continued experiments 
with scholastic aptitude tests, steady revision of 
the uniform examinations for college entrance 
and constant complaint from college teachers 
on the student material sent them testify to the 
sharp need for a more intelligent system of 
choosing those on whom the opportunity for 
higher education shall be conferred. 

The suggestion in this brief paper is that 
colleges, particular about the type of student 
they get, borrow a leaf from the manual of 
industry and commerce and admit students only 
on personal interview and individual investiga- 
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tion. No business firm of any standing would 
think of accepting an applicant for a respon- 
sible position until the applicant had been met 
and interviewed personally. Is there any good 
reason why a college should be any less thorough 
in picking its students? 

It isn’t logical to maintain to-day that every 
student aspiring to college is entitled to the 
opportunity for higher education. Existing 
facilities are too limited. Until there comes a 
time when there is room in college for every 
high-school graduate and ample provision for 
teaching a wide variety of subjects to a group 
of widely varying intelligence and ability, there 
must, of necessity, be some sifting process 
whereby the relatively limited accommodations 
in colleges and universities are accorded directly 
to those best fitted to make the most of higher 
educational advantages. Efficiency demands 
this. American colleges have already paid all 
too dearly for failure to establish a rigid sys- 
tem of selecting our college population. 

Present practices along this line leave room 
for the suspicion that many colleges regard a 
place on their enrolment more lightly than the 
business man does a place on his payroll. 
Higher education gives the impression of re- 
garding its work as less important than that of 
business and industry. The business man is 
careful because he wants to be certain, within 
the limit of his power to ascertain, that the one 
he takes into his business will be productive and 
dependable. A college can not afford to be less 
eager that its students will produce. 

A machinery for selecting college entrants 
personally could easily be set up. Take, for 
example, any college admitting, let us say, five 
hundred students annually. Consider that these 
students are to be taken from the entire United 
States. For these five hundred places in the 
freshman class there would possibly be twenty- 
five hundred applicants. <A staff of fifteen 
traveling representatives, perhaps less, could 
handle this problem nicely. 

Suppose these examiners were to be distrib- 
uted in fifteen localities throughout the country. 
Let them work forty weeks out of the year. 
Averaging five interviews a week, each examiner 
could handle two hundred applicants annually. 
Fifteen workers would have full opportunity 
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for a thorough, personal examination of at least 
three thousand applicants. 

The cost of such an organization would not 
be prohibitive. Indeed, it is doubtful if this 
cost would compare in dollars and cents alone 
with the heavy cost involved in college failures 
and the admission of wrong students to college. 
Certainly the toll of disappointment and wasted 
years would be happily reduced. 

The advantages of such a plan seem obvious. 
For one thing, it would eliminate considerable 
unfairness and hypocrisy. The unfairness re- 
ferred to is that of judging a student’s ability 
to capitalize college advantages on the basis of 
brief, inconclusive examinations in subject mat- 
ter or a certificate marking that varies greatly 
in different schools. The hypocrisy alleged 
above is of that forgivable, unwitting variety 
found in the stretch-a-point-in-the-student’s- 
favor reports that principals and headmasters 
must be inclined to submit in behalf of certain 
students who desire admission to college. An 
astute examiner should learn more of a student’s 
college potentialities in one day spent with the 
student’s record and personality than could be 
told in a ream of principals’ letters or dozens 
of “college board” examinations. 

Let the examiner spend a couple of hours 
talking with the applicant’s principal and in a 
personal inspection of the student’s grades. 
Spend as much time as possible with the appli- 
eant personally and some time too in talking 
with the parents. If this could be done, subject- 
matter examinations would become supplemen- 
tary and secondary. Which is as it should be, 
for the material which comes through the college 
gate in September is human material and should 
be treated in its selection as something more 
than a shipment of algebraic relationships and 
Latin conjugations. 

The problem of education is a human problem 
and should be treated throughout with the 
human relationship. Indeed, it is a reflection 
on education if colleges allow a condition under 
which business, supposedly inhuman and cold, 
acts more on the personal basis and places more 
emphasis on personality than higher education 
does. 

Wituiam E, Suater 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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GRADUATES OF UNION COLLEGE IN 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Wou.p you be kind enough to allow a little 
space in your valued periodical to correct a 
false impression conveyed in an article by Pro- 
fessor B. W. Kunkel in your issue of March 12? 

In his tables showing the representation of 
colleges in graduate schools, he makes it appear 
that Union College has only 49 men in such 
schools, or 6 per cent. of its undergraduate en- 
rolment. He entirely overlooks the fact that 
Union College is a part of Union University, 
which includes the Albany Medical School (a 
class A the Albany Law 
School. 


institution) and 
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In the year 1930-31 there were 66 Union Col- 
lege graduates in the Albany Medical Schoo] 
and 44 in the Albany Law School, neither of 
which institutions was ineluded in Professor 
Kunkel’s list. If these 110 men are added to 
the 49, it will be seen that Union College had in 
that year 159 of its graduates in reputable 
graduate schools, or 19.5 per cent. instead of 6 
per cent. 

President Frank Parker Day joins me in the 
hope that it will be possible to rectify these 
figures, so that Union will not be classified 
among the colleges whose graduates do not con- 
tinue their work in more advanced institutions. 

Haroutp A. LARRABEE 


REPORTS 


COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWS 

TWENTY-FIVE British students 
awarded Commonwealth Fund fellowships for 
study in American colleges and universities and 
for travel in the United States during the next 
two years. These men and women, chosen from 
231 applicants by a committee of which the 
Prince of Wales is honorary chairman, form 
the eighth such group to come to this country 
under a plan initiated by Edward S. Harkness, 
president of the Commonwealth Fund, to pro- 
mote understanding between Great Britain and 
the United States. They bring the total num- 
ber of fellows, past and present, to 207. 

Three of the new appointees are service fel- 
lows—men holding technical positions under 
some government in the British Empire. Chris- 
tiaan J. Jaubert, of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the Union of South Africa, will work 
on the biological control of insect pests at the 
Riverside Experiment Station of the University 
of California. David William Dodwell, of the 
Indian Civil Service, will do research at Co- 
and economic problems 


have been 


lumbia in financial 
which are of present importance to India, such 
as the organization of banking, questions of 
currency and exchange, and tariff systems. Wil- 
liam M. MeNeill, of the Forest Department of 
Ceylon, will investigate plant geography, forest 
engineering and exploitation, and the market- 
ing of forest products, at Yale. 

The remaining appointees are graduate stu- 
dents who will study a variety of subjects in 


preparation for professional or business eareers 
in Great Britain or other parts of the British 
Empire. Grouped by the American institutions 
where they will study, they are as follows: 


University of California: William A. MacFar- 
lane, from Balliol College, Oxford, to study chem- 
istry; Jean M. Stewart, from Newnham College, 
Cambridge, to study literature. 

University of Chicago: Kenneth E. Boulding, 
from New College, Oxford, to study economics; 
Robert M. Shone, from the University of Liver- 
pool, to study economies; Charles R. Spencer, from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, to study education. 

Clark University: George Tatham, from the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool and University College, Lon- 
don, to study geography. 

Columbia University: Arthur Smithies, from the 
University of Tasmania and Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to study economics. 

Harvard University: Kingsley C. Dunham, from 
Hatfield College, Durham, to study geology; Denis 
Winston, from the University of Liverpool, to 
study architecture. 

University of Illinois: John H. Chesters, from 
the University of Sheffield, to study physics. 

Johns Hopkins University: Margot E. Metcalfe, 
from the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, to study zoology; W. Charles Price, from 
the University College of Swansea, Wales, to study 
physics. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: David 
N. Truscott, from the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London, to study engineering. 

University of Michigan: George W. C. Allan, 
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from the University of Glasgow, to study engineer- 
ing; Angus S. Roy, from the University of St. 
Andrews, to study physics. 

University of North Carolina: John H. Kirk, 
from Natal University College, Durban and King’s 
College and Christ’s College, Cambridge, to study 
economics. 

Princeton University: James Pace, from the 
University of Liverpool, to study chemistry. 

Rockefeller Institute: Emil T. Stiller, from the 
University of Glasgow and the University of St. 
Andrews, to study chemistry. 

Stanford University: Norman E. G. Hill, from 
University College, London, to study engineering. 

Union Theological Seminary: Alexander M. 
Honeyman, from the University of St. Andrews 
and Edinburgh University, to study Biblical litera- 
ture. 

Yale University: Alfred A. Cooke, from Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to study literature; A. Gifford 
Hooper, from the University of Leeds, to study 
literature. 

Under the plan which has been followed 
since the first awards in 1925, each fellow 
spends one full year at the university to which 
he is assigned, devotes the summer vacation to 
travel, usually by motor ear, returns to his 
university for a second academic year, and then 
goes home. Appointees are under obligation to 
return to the British Empire on completion of 
their work here. Many of them take teaching 
positions in British universities where their 
knowledge of America is passed on to younger 
men and women. 

During the past year three returned fellows 
have published books: W. R. Crocker, who 
studied at Stanford, a monograph on “The 
Japanese Population Problem”; Sean O’Faolain, 
Harvard, a book of short stories, “Midsummer 
Night’s Madness”; and Erie R. Linklater, Cor- 
nell, a study of “Ben Jonson and King James.” 

Appointments to the Commonwealth Fund 
fellowships are made by a British committee of 
award, of which the active head is Sir Walter 
Buchanan-Riddell, chairman of the university 
grants committee. The committee makes its 
selection by personal interview after candidates 
are endorsed by their own colleges. The fund 
maintains headquarters in London for the use 
of this committee and as a center where re- 
turned fellows can keep in touch with American 
newspapers and magazines. 
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FINANCIAL CONDITIONS OF NEW 
ENGLAND UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES 


The Boston Evening Transcript addressed 
recently a questionnaire to university and col- 
lege presidents of New England in regard to 
the financial condition of the institutions. In 
a recent issue it prints the letters received in 
reply, and gives in addition the following con- 
densed statement of their contents: 


Amherst: No deficit expected. Budget for next 
year same as this. Income from investments de- 
creased no more than 3 per cent. Additions to 
endowment fund have offset considerable part of 
this small shrinkage. 

Bates: Loss of income from invested funds be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000. Increase of $40,000 in 
income from students (tuition up $50; sixty more 
students). No salary cuts or staff reductions. 
Financial condition best ever. 

Boston College: Deferred payment and install- 
ment paying has affected about 20 per cent. of 
tuitions. Extensive loss as residuary legatee. No 
salary reductions. Faculty will not be reduced. 
Number of students receiving financial aid has 
increased 100 per cent. 

Boston University: Made reduction of 3 per cent. 
in general budget this year. Salaries down 5 per 
cent. for last three fourths of year. No deficit 
expected. No members of staff laid off. 

Bowdoin: Anticipates deficit of about 5 per cent. 
Income from invested funds off about 8 per cent. 
Will not add new members to staff. May reduce 
budget next year. Hopes there will be no salary 
reduction. 

Clark: No staff reductions. No salary cuts. 

Colby: Does not anticipate deficit. Income from 
invested funds to show shrinkage of about $6,000. 
No loss of income from student fees. No reduction 
in staff or in salary schedule expected. 

Connecticut Agricultural: No anticipation of ap- 
propriation changes during coming academic year. 

Connecticut College: Income down less than $10,- 
000. To balance small drop in income from in- 
vestments by adding five to ten students. Not cut- 
ting salaries; not dropping members of staff; not 
failing to replace those resigning. To cut budget. 

Dartmouth: Budget deficit of $237,500 will prob- 
ably be reduced by $135,000 raised by alumni fund. 
Not cutting salaries; not cutting staffs; not fail- 
ing to replace those resigning. No additional ap- 
pointments. 


Emerson: No faculty reduction. No salary cuts. 
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For first time, larger enrolment second semester 
Total number of students for year 
Entering class larger than last 


than first. 
slightly smaller. 
year. 

Harvard: Rate of interest for funds in general 
investments 4.8 per cent. next year, as against 5.25 
per cent. this year. This will mean decrease in 
income from endowment of $450,000. No deficit 
expected in any department. No decrease in enrol- 
ment expected. No general reduction of salaries 
contemplated. 

Massachusetts State: No salary cuts or staff re- 
Cutting out all new projects; summer 
reducing expenditures for 


ductions. 
session discontinued ; 
consumable supplies, replacements, repairs. 

M. I. T.: Operating deficit for year of about 
$33,000—1 per cent. of operating budget. Has 
not decreased staff or made cuts in salary. Ex- 
pects operating income next year will be reduced 
Will not be able to reappoint some 
Uniform reduction in salaries 


10 per cent. 
members of staff. 
may be necessary. 

Mount Holyoke: 
Slight shrinkage of 
Only small deficit expected. 
Not reducing staff. 

New Hampshire: Salary increases halted. Fi- 
nancial policy of trustees not to be changed greatly 
next academic year. 

Loans, scholarships, deferred 
Balanced budget expected. 
in staff. Entire 


Income somewhat reduced. 
income from _ investments. 
Not cutting salaries. 


Northeastern: 
agreements increased. 
No 
program carried on. 

Radcliffe: Suffering per cent. reduction in 
College full; lower enrolment in graduate 
school. Only nominal deficit, if any. No staff re- 
duction contemplated. Endeavoring to raise emer- 
gency funds for fellowships, scholarships, loans. 

Rhode Island State: Appropriation up 8 per 


No salary cuts. reduction 


2.7 


income. 


cent. No proposal of salary cuts. No increases 
contemplated. To add ten instructors to staff next 
year. Enrolment up this year from 647 to 813. 


Simmons: Enrolment increased. Drop in income 
from securities very small. No difficulty in meet- 


ing expenses. Will not dismiss instructors or re- 
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duce salaries. Will grant usual salary increases, 
Deficit in dormitory account. 

Smith: Loss of investment income of about 7 
per cent. Student income slightly decreased. Not 
cutting salaries or staff; making necessary new ap. 
Does not anticipate deficit. 

Trinity: Income from endowment showed in- 
crease of 4 of 1 per cent. Increase of 20 per cent. 
in student body. No salary cuts; no staff reduc- 
tions; no budget reductions. 

Tufts: Will finish the year ‘‘in black.’’ Will 
not reduce staff or cut salaries. College in rather 
a favorable situation financially. Relatively small 
losses of income from investments, 

Wellesley: Hopes to get through year without 
deficit. Income has dropped $45,000 to date. Not 
cutting salaries; not giving customary increases, 
Not reducing staff substantially; making only a 
few new appointments. 

Wesleyan: Salary increases of $25,000 to be 
made during 1932. No appointments will termi- 
nate. Faculty will be largest in history. Enrol- 
ment higher than ever. Fifty thousand dollars in 
scholarships and loans. Larger gifts for current 
income than in any recent year. Small decrease in 
budget expected. 

Wheaton: Income from invested funds 
shrunk slightly. Rather gained than lost in enrol- 
ment. Heavy demand for scholarship aid. No in- 
creases or reductions in salaries. 

Williams: Probable decrease in income from in- 
vestments of from 6 to 7 per cent. Budget re- 
duced ; hopes to avoid deficit. Salaries uncut; sab- 
batical leaves postponed ; some vacant positions un- 
filled. 

Worcester Tech.: No deficit anticipated. In- 
crease in receipts from tuition fees compensated 
for loss in income from investments. Added 
$4,000 to reserve during last academic year. Not 
cutting salaries or reducing staff. 

Yale: Ten per cent. reduction in budget for next 
year proposed to offset anticipated $500,000 deficit 
this year. Places of twenty-two instructors will 
not be filled; 300 per cent. increase in number of 
students seeking financial aid. 


pointments. 


has 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE UNDERGRADUATE POINT OF 
VIEW ON STUDENT PAR- 
TICIPATION 

STUDENT self-government in colleges and uni- 
versities has become an ever-widening field for 


speculative discussion. Some students of higher 


education have been wondering just how genuine 
student participation is. There is also a ques- 
tion as to whether present-day; American uni- 
versity undergraduates feel any share in admin- 
istrative responsibility. 

In order to discover something more definite 
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about this feeling in Rutgers University, the 
writers submitted some direct questions to the 
student body and then tabulated the results. 
From a student body of 1,278, responses were 
secured from 802 men, by having the ques- 
tions answered during sessions of the university 
chapel devoted to this purpose. The questions 
sought to sound out the group on such matiers 
as the extent of undergraduate confidence in 
student council and other governing media, the 
effectiveness (in the opinion of the students) of 
the college newspaper, and the desire, if any, 
of the students for direct participation in such 
matters as curricular requirements, athletic 
policy, regulations governing class attendance 
and probation, the regulation of undergraduate 
social funetions and compulsory chapel. 

Evidently students change their minds, as 
time goes on, as to the effectiveness of some of 
the agencies set up to give them participation. 
For example, their response to the first question 
suggested a constant decline from the fresh- 
man to senior year in their regard for the 
efficacy of student council. When asked, “Is it 
your opinion that the will of Student Council 
is given consideration by administrative authori- 
ties?” four fifths of the freshmen replied in 
the affirmative, but the numbers dwindled until 
barely half of the seniors answered in the same 
vein. 

Student Council received another test in ques- 
tion number three. “Would you petition Stu- 
dent Couneil if you wished to effect an admin- 
istrative change?” 














Yes Percent. No. Percent. 
Fresh 210 73.9 74 26.1 
Soph 10 71.4 44 28.6 
Jr eee |. 56.7 55 43.3 
| ee — 62. 51 38. 

475 68. 224 32. 





This tabulation evidences the marked break 
between the underclass and upperclass years, 
with the noticeable feature that the senior year 
displays an upward swing above the severe drop 
from sophomore to junior. Since the freshmen, 
with two months at Rutgers (at the time of in- 
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terrogation), and the sophomores, with an addi- 
tional year, show so little difference and are 
again quite distinctly grouped apart from the 
upperclassmen, the writers conclude that the 
freshman year gives little insight into the actual 
workings of the student-government relation- 
ship. 

The Targum, the campus semi-weekly news- 
paper, ranks high in the estimation of the un- 
dergraduates, because in response to the ques- 
tion, “Would you enlist the aid of The Targum 
in an editorial campaign to effect an adminis- 
trative change?” the newspaper received more 
favorable replies than did Student Council in 
the preceding query. 

Although The Targum has more efficacy as 
a reform agent in the opinion of the students, 
they feel that student council is far and away 
the best of their representative organizations 
for most purposes. This was shown when the 
men were asked to check which of the follow- 
ing groups they considered the best medium of 
student participation : 


Student Council 

Association of Campus Activities 
Interfraternity Council 

Student Business Activities Committee 
Board of Managers 

Student Members, Council on Athletics 
Committee of Twelve 


Student council was the selection of 420 under- 
graduates, and the Interfraternity Council, of 
102. The other bodies were far in the ruck. 

In listing which of the above would have 
most weight in proposing a change in (a) cur- 
riculum and (b) chapel regulations, the same 
two organizations led in the same order by 
counts of 460 to 61 and 427 to 65. As might 
be expected, when the question was applied to 
altering the athletic eligibility rules, the Council 
on Athletics received the most checks, with 304 
to 156 for Student Council. 

The majority of the respondents do not be- 
lieve “that the Interfraternity Council would be 
given absolute freedom in drawing up a set 
of rushing rules,” as the tabulation indicates. 
Interesting in the replies is the similarity of 
opinion of the freshman and senior classes, a 
change from the upperclass-underclass differ- 
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Yes Percent. No Per cent. 
Fresh. 100 37.5 167 62.5 
Soph. 74 52.4 67 47.6 
Jr. 58 49.1 60 50.9 
Sr. 48 38.4 77 61.6 
280 43 371 57 


ences. Inasmuch as the freshmen are the class 
primarily affected by the rules and the seniors, 
the men who aided in the formulation of the 
code, their opinion may be considered as that 
of the undergraduate groups most familiar with 
the situation. 

The reader’s attention is called to the striking 
percentages listed under number twelve, “Do 
you as a student feel that you have ever had 
a share in determining a Rutgers administra- 


tive policy ?” 


Per cent. No Per cent. 





Yes 
Soph. 12 8.0 138 92. 
Jrs. 18 14.0 110 86. 
Srs. 18 13.8 112 86.2 
48 11.8 360 88.2 


Discounting the freshmen, who had been in 
Rutgers less than two months and whose oppor- 
tunity to share was exceedingly minimal, only 
forty-eight of 408 students, 11.8 per cent., felt 
that they had shared. Despite this opinion, 306 
of 418 members of the three upper classes 
had bothered to vote for Student Council mem- 
bers last spring. The almost identical judg- 
ment of the junior and senior classes, who had 
greater opportunity by virtue of mmbership in 
governing groups and longer attendance, sug- 
gests an accurate reflection of student participa- 
tion. 

In the tabulation by colleges the 
noted a marked difference, in most cases, be- 
tween the opinions of the college of agriculture 
students and those in the other four divisions. 
This may suggest that the faculty and adminis- 
tration of that college are more sympathetic 
toward their undergraduates than the other 
groups, and consequently affect affirmatively 
the student judgment of the administration. 


writers 
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After probing the students’ opinion of what 
they have or do, a test was made of what they 
like to do. 
under question thirteen : 


would Six queries were carried 


Do you favor student participation to the extent 
of direct initiative and referendum in such mat- 
ters as: 

Curricula 

Number of class cuts 

Policy of the athletic organization 

Probation rulings 

Regulation of social functions of undergraduate 
groups 

Compulsory chapel? 

The results show little inclination to be con- 
cerned about curricula or class cuts, but a gen- 
erally strong desire to share in the determina- 
tion of the athletic policy. Apparently, the 
students want little to do with the question of 
scholastic probation, and the seniors least of all. 
But when such personal matters as regulation 
of social functions and attendance at compulsory 
chapel are in question, almost 90 per cent., de- 
sire direct action. In other words undergrad- 
uates as a group care much less about technical 
factors of college than they do concerning the 
regulation of their personal liberty. 

In addition to the keynote of the preceding 
paragraph, the writers conclude that the effect 
of the freshman year is practically negligible 
in regard to the matter of student participation, 
and that sympathetic faculty treatment mellows 
the student view-point of the entire field of 
student participation. 

ERNEST E. McManon 
C. R. Foster, Jr. 


RvuTGERS UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SAVING THE SCHOOLS FROM THE 
RETRENCHERS 


Any one listening to the counsel exchanged 
luring Minnesota’s “Schoolmen’s Week” might 
well broadeast the most of it to the rest of the 
country. For the nineteenth year the state uni- 
versity called in the educational managers from 
St. Vincent to Sumner, Laverne to Grand Port- 
age and all between. There were bronzed school- 
men from the Lake of the Woods, from the 
iron country, from the prairies, from the sources 
of the Mississippi and from cities proud of 
their urbanity. The few guest speakers from 
out of the state did their duty in the matter 
of exhorting to “breadth of view,” but the aid 
the schoolmen carried home was chiefly what 
every state is hungering for just now, help to 
keep a hysteria of economy from shattering the 
schools. 

(Juite properly the superintendents had a tax 
expert guest as speaker. He is the chairman 
of the research committee of the Minnesota Tax- 
payers Association. For an hour this clear- 
headed analyst expounded by means of graphie 
charts the large proportion of publie funds that 
go to pay for schooling. There were no intima- 
tions from the man of mathematical mazes that 
the state is getting more than its money’s worth 
from the schools. The masters listened with 
keen appreciation. One after another rose to 
compliment and thank the expositor for his 
clearness and skill. Beyond any doubt that 
audience appreciated the time and trouble be- 
stowed upon them. I began to fear that there 
was to be a repetition of the old-time servility 
of schoolmen’s meetings when we used to sit 
before eminent collegiate committees of en- 
trance requirements and swallow like good little 
boys their absurd prescriptions for running our 
schools. But after, like gentlemen, the Min- 
nesotans had thanked their guest, the men of the 
sky-blue water, the Gophers, as they call them- 
selves, rose, one after another, and, in the best 
of good nature, pumped more than figures and 
statisties into the discussion. 





“With all this,” said one, “our friend may 
also keep the Taxpayers Association reminded 
that the best known bulwark against more de- 
pression is the maintenance of the highest de- 
gree of efficiency in the schools. The history of 
every country demonstrates what good schools 
do for prosperity. France and Spain are about 
the same size. In natural resources Spain has 
probably the better of the two. 
for many years maintained a good system of 
education. Spain has had almost none. Result? 
The wealth of France per capita is amazingly 
So is 


France has 


many times more than that of Spain. 
this true of Holland as compared with Italy. 
Brave little Denmark was starving to death. 
She organized a plan of universal schooling. She 
stands, to-day, an example of marvelous pros- 
perity. Compare United States and Canada 
with our southern neighbor, Mexico. Why has 
that Spanish-American country, rich with the 
minerals, the petroleum, the soil, which generous 
Mother Nature has bestowed upon her, remained 
in poverty, while we, no more plentifully en- 
much better off? Schools, 
I know you will keep remind- 
of facts like 


dowed, are so 
Brother, schools. 
ing the Taxpayers Association 
this.” 

From one after another of the 
urban schoolmen who took the floor I gathered 


from nine plain speakers these morsels to chew. 


rural and 


MINNESOTA MAxIMs 


“Here are two towns ten miles apart, Bank- 
ton and Carter. Bankton boosts its schools. It 
chooses teachers with care and makes it worth 
their while to stay. Its retail business increases. 
Store windows are more attractive. Its news- 
paper gets more readers; its banks, more de- 
posits; its homes are better painted; its yards 
are handsomer. Families move in, more homes 
are built. Poor Carter, with a tightwad school- 
board, is sapping the root of prosperity. Its 
more intelligent families have moved to Bank- 
ton beeause of better schools. Empty stores, 
fly-specked goods, cobwebs in the windows, litter 
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This sort of 
short-sighted 


in the streets are Carter’s marks. 
thing is inevitable whenever a 
policy cuts into schooling.” 

“My honorable board concluded it had to cut 
down salaries twenty per cent. We have lost 
from our twelve teachers three of our best and 
filled their places with inexperienced girls. Par- 
ents are complaining. We're cutting pros- 
perity’s throat.” 

“We are with the Taxpayers Association in 
favoring every real economy in our schools. 
We are for consolidation of all the adjacent 12 
pupil schools, but the money we save should go 
We have never had 


to pay for better teaching. 
good enough, because we have never been given 


the money to buy it.” 


“You are not going to get anywhere by cut- 
These are your own daugh- 
They live here. They spend here. All 
they earn goes into Minnesota commu- 


ting teachers’ pay. 
ters. 
that 
nities.” 

“What you should tell your Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation is to campaign to stop the birth of 
(Laughter and applause.) 

If a bridge 


children.” 

“Make no mistake about this. 
falls down you ean get along with a flatboat 
If the roads wear out you can 
But you can’t 
put off the education They 
are growing rapidly out of the educable age. 
Damage done now is irreparable loss to the 


ferry for a time. 
ride more slowly for a season. 
of the children. 


community.” 

“The demand for lower salaries is made by 
those whose children have graduated. We must 
show that it is still true, as Adam Smith proved 
a hundred and fifty years ago, that ‘wages are 
the encouragement of industry.’ You can’t 
get work out of thoroughbreds if you cut down 
their oats. You can’t run your car on watered 
gasoline.” 


TEACHING AND Joy-RIDING 


“The country is suffering after its joy-ride. 
But the teachers had none of the post-war pros- 
Prices went up away beyond their 
wages. They are worse off now than they were 
in 1913.” 

“Tell the respected taxpayers what we are 
saving them by organized service. The regular 
rate of tutoring, if a parent had to hire it him- 
self, is $2.00 an hour per child. That is $10.00 


perity. 
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a day per child, $200.00 per day for the twenty 
our teachers care for—in the majority of cases 
they teach many more—that is $1,000. a week, 
$4,000. a month, $40,000.00 a year for each 
teacher. Then ask the taxpayers to see how 
many teachers are getting $40,000. a year. Why, 
man, we are the biggest money-savers you 
have.” 


LIGHTING THE HOME Fires 


All through the week this theme of depres- 
sion and education kept creeping into the 
speeches and discussions. 

There were frequent exhortations to the par- 
ticipants that they organize for enlightenment 
as soon as they get home. “Get teachers and 
citizens into classes and retail the points you 
have gathered at these meetings. Organize your 
drives as you did the campaigns to sell Liberty 
bonds. Train your people to converse on 
crisis. Keep a tally sheet for every worker. 
Whom will you see? When? Whom have you 
seen? What did he say? Get your key persons 
in your district. Don’t whine nor complain. 
Say you enjoy teaching their children and sery- 
ing this community. Saying so often enough 
will get you to believing you are of that sort.” 


CoFFMAN COUNSEL 


A climax in this line was the address of Lotus 
Coffman, president of the state university. 

“Our Democracy,” he said, “is faced as never 
before in your lifetime with the necessity of 
outlining and pursuing programs for the pres- 
ent and far into the future. No patched-up 
arrangement will do.” 

Needs can not be defined in terms of mere 
statistics. Education is investment. You must 
remind your people that they desire that the 
common life of their community and of the 
state shall go on and at a high level. They 
have been wise and courageous in daring to 
build a democracy in which the training o! 
youth does not fluctuate up and down with the 
stock market. It may be necessary that ad- 
justments be made. They should be in terms 
of educational reorganization rather than in 
terms of destructive retrenchment. You can 
and should redistrict, consolidate certain 
agencies and abandon others. You will so im- 
prove the service. But a move for retrench- 
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ment based on attacks on educational institu- 
tions is too full of prejudice and too lacking 
in foresight. Retrenchment must not mean 
poor teachers, restricted programs, shortened 
terms, poor equipment and lowered salaries. 
For it is too plain that this means cheap teach- 
ng, cheap citizens, less buying, less production, 
more pauperism and crime. 


CAPITALIZE THE CRISIS 


This erisis demands the making of a construc- 
tive, orderly and well-integrated educational 
rogram for the state. 

It is an issue as great and an opportunity as 
venuine as you schoolmasters ever faced. The 
issue is: Shall we surrender to the depression 
ur spiritual vision, our intellectual outlook, and 
our social hopes for the country, or shall we 
old fast with grim determination to plan a 
better day? If we neglect our duty our educa- 
tional system will follow wayward and uncer- 
tain business eyeles. 

With commendable tenacity since pioneer 
days we have held that the life of the nation 
turns upon the edueation of its citizens. The 
facts have justified this belief. 

Curtailments of education will dry up the 
sources of community strength and future 
wealth. 

We are still spending billions for nonessen- 
ials and luxuries. 

We pay more for the operation of automo- 
biles than we do for food, clothing or shelter. 

In balancing the budget we must not cripple 
those agencies that are essential to economic 
welfare. No state ean expect a revival of 
finances by underfeeding the forces of growth 
and idealism. Budget-making in depression is 
a test of what we really believe in. 

And the children keep coming. There is no 
shortage of youth. More and better training 
is needed by each succeeding generation, for 
the abundant opportunities of an unoccupied 
continent disappear. Only by better trained 
intelligence can the new complexities be met. 
The expansion of education has come through 
the demands of the people themselves. Show 
them what they have. Ask that their foster- 
ing eare be not hastily withdrawn. Make clear 
the situation of the educational workers. For 
twenty years they have been living on deflated 
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incomes, struggling to advance learning. They 
have been willing to devote themselves to social 
progress. They took the vows of a self-denying 
profession for the benefit of youth and of 
humanity. 

It is of the highest importance that the 
American people reassert their faith in funda- 
mental matters at this time. In curtailing bud- 
gets we must not lose our democracy. Economic 
distress has led to dictatorships, communism and 
encroachments by special interests in other 
parts of the world to the impairment of the 
ideals of democracy. We are not without signs 
that some of these forces are stalking boldly 
in America. 

Here the chief joy of the poor man is the 
opportunity the schools afford his children. 
Equality and excellence as well as economy must 
be safeguarded. 

Dr. Coffman’s presentations gave the school- 
men the ammunition they want for defense at 
home. They asked for a copy of his address 
and proposed to mimeograph it and supply 
every member with a transcript. 

“We can do better than that,” said he, “I'll 
print it.” 

Accordingly, by this time, each has a twenty 
page pamphlet as supplement to the counsel 
and direction all are giving their home folks 
to ward off a great disaster. 


BREACHES IN THE BREASTWORKS 


Are you not thinking of some other aspects 
to which you should direct the attention of 
your school workers at this time? 

It scarcely seems probable that there is any 
notion among your citizens that the equipment 
and efficiency of their fire-prevention service 
should be reduced. 

The safeguarding of water supply and health 
measures of the town will not be permitted to 
lapse. 

But there is a considerable and growing 
fault-finding with schools as not being as alive 
as they should be to the kind of service they 
should be rendering to the community. This 
magazine has been presenting, once a month, 
the views of eminently respectable people that 
too much of the school’s offering is of anti- 
quated matter that is of less use to the coun- 
try’s present needs than other training would 
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The lower grades have cleaned house of a 

deal of 
tables, unused arithmetic complexities, and so 
forth. But the doubts assembled by Briggs. 
Rugg, Allen, Bode, Russell, Eldridge, Frazier, 
Munro, Snedden, Dewey, Kilpatrick and Pros- 
ser, to name only a dozen out of a counted two 


be. 


great such antiques—useless spelling 


hundred well-known erities, are that the teach- 
ers of the higher grades are spending time on 
mulling over subjects that the majority of tax- 
the value 
that the 


obstacle 


payers can not see of. President 


Frazier contends college-entrance 


boards are the main 
ot 


There is the additional fact that a considerable 


against getting 


rid these “dry husks of past learnings.” 


number of your teachers have spent much time 
The 


weak, unproved contention that these things 


to make their living by these subjects. 


put an edge upon the mind, enabling it to cut 
away our economic and political evils, gets no- 
where with your every-day citizen or with the 
newspaper direct thinking. 
The isolation and selfishness of American high 
schools is still a fatal weakness in thousands of 


editors who his 


them. “We must reorganize our education,” 
said President Coffman just now, “to meet the 
changing conditions.” These conditions are of 
a bewildered citizenry not trained to coopera- 
tive solution of community problems. 

Doesn’t it seem that now is the time to end 
this isolation of schools from direct community 
service and to put them into such evident wel- 


fare work that the whole town must see it? 


CHOICE 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH 
DEMOCRACY 
“Don’r guess; base your answers on facts,’ 
says Dr. Capen,’ beginning a workbook on gov- 


’ 


ernment, its nature, forms and functions. 

Bless me, what a revolution will come when 
the schools of the country have delivered an 
electorate who will thus answer the problems 
presented by the ballot! 

This book merges history, polities, economics 
and law as they are integrated in the life of 
the nation. There are plans for debate on un- 


1 Louise Irving Capen, ‘‘Workbook in Local, 
State and National Government.’’ American Book 
Company, New York. 246 pp. 60 cents. 
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“What have you done this week for Fair- 
haven?” is the question asked each Friday by 
the teachers in Charles Prior’s Massachusetts 
town. “Clean up, paint up!” the Chicago high- 
school boys and girls are saying—and doing. If 
anything is likely to wind a community’s affee- 
tions around its schools it is to see that these 
voungsters, whose education is costing more 
than any other tax-paid project, are doing 
things now in return, at the actual time 
“You boys,” 


] 


good 
they 
are receiving their largesses. says 
Henry Wollman, attorney, addressing the New 
York High School of Commerce,” are actually 
hired by the city as much as the street-sweepers 
Now, what are you doing for the city 
now? Roosevelt’s address to the Ithaea stu- 
dents was in the same tenor. If you had worked 
this thing out on this line in the past, you 
would not be so near to danger as you are. 
There are few signs of this dissatisfaction dying 
out. The future support of education depends 
on a demonstration of direct aid to community 


are. 


life rendered by your school. 

This leads up to some more quotations from 
men who have thought out the whole theory 
of education in a democracy. Here are some 
views of those who at the beginning of the Re- 
publie conceived the plan of taxing the whole 
people for the training of the children of those 
who in the older days themselves paid the cost. 
The change of responsibility followed a new 

The promise was made by the 
Fulfilment rests on you. 


philosophy. 


revolution. 


BOOKS 


settled questions; there are objections and ap- 
provals of our democracy as it now is; there are 
discussion" of party policies; there are civil 
service, World Court and League of Nations. 
The boy or girl who comes through these exer- 
cises will possess, done by his own hand, a 
treatise on what the Union is and what it ought 
to be. The plan is the result of the trials of 
an experienced high-school teacher. 


WHY SCHOOLS LACK EDUCATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


“A oLassic of educational doctrine,” must be 
your estimate of the report of the American 
Historical Association’s commission on social 











studies.2 Charles Beard, Hoosier, New Yorker, 
world citizen, historian, whither-mankinder, has 
drafted it. Krey, Ballou, Bowman, Counts, 
Day, Newlon, Horn, Comstock, Craven, Ford, 
Hayes, Johnson, Marshall, Merriam and Steiner 
are the other barons of this Magna Charta. 
They have been concentrating on it for seven 
years, working specifically on this report since 

They have gathered opinion from teach- 
boiled it down, framed conclusions, criti- 


1929. 
cized their own work, reached agreement and en- 
trusted it to Expert Beard to clothe in fitting 
language. He has given it a dignity and poise 
suggestive of the best political classies of our 
history. 

“Our own age and the past,” says Chairman 
Krey in his preface to the charter, “have been 
drawn upon in this effort to open for teachers 
and for men and women in every walk of life 
the prospect of an understanding of the world 
to-day and of the forces with which youth must 
reckon in shaping the world of to-morrow.” 

We are convinced, say these students of our 
situation, that our educational program needs 
Educators are not unconcerned. 
Our curricula have been characterized by in- 


readjustment. 


vestigators as being a chaos. 

This charter considers the disturbing fact 
that political questions are highly controversial 
but the schools can not ignore them. Almost 
regularly our government is shaken by seanda- 
lous revelations and involved in bitter conflicts. 
hand dissatisfaction is found with 
our present industrial order. Yet these ques- 
tions are excluded from the text-books. In 
some communities, supposed to be enlightened, 
teachers are forbidden to discuss Russia with- 
out denouncing her. According to the testi- 
mony of members of this commission on the 


On every 


social studies, teachers of history in one of our 
states do not dare to have it known they have 
School 
boards have specific rules forbidding the pres- 


books on Russia in their possession. 


ence of controversial matters in school exercises. 
Superintendent Maxwell ordered the discontinu- 
ance of essays on woman suffrage when that 
question was rife. The school board of Wash- 
ington disciplined a woman teacher who per- 


*Charles A. Beard, ‘‘A Charter for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


122 pp. $1.25. 
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mitted a class in civies to investigate Bolshe- 
vism. 
WHAT ARE SCHOOL ESSENTIALS 

But pupils from the s.venth grade 
keen to gain information upon these matters. 
Nor is it possible for school boards to escape 
the necessity of dealing with live issues. 

What are they? 
of the aim of civic instruction, chiefly for which 
American schools were made the agency of a 
democratic state. The public school is sup- 
ported by taxation chiefly for strengthening 
democratic institutions, for making clear their 


up are 


They are the very essentials 


workings, for pointing out defects generally 


agreed upon, for providing more effective 
leadership, for illuminating every possible 


corner of the political scene, for promoting 
habits of criticism among the electorate. This 
not been and can not be by the 
majority of the prevailing lessons in the schools, 


has done 
or by reciting creeds or repeating ceremonial 
formulas, even in the presence of the flag. You 
have to make direct studies of the actual pres- 
sures operating in politics and government and 
of the conerete issues behind the verbalism of 
partisan oratory. Amazing to say, this is the 
very thing forbidden by school boards and ad- 
ministrators and is also the preponderating ac- 
tivity which the original promoters of schools 
at public expense prescribed. 

If schools do not participate in creative 
political enterprise it will continue to go on 
without them and keep them deprived of sig- 
nificance in the educative process. 

On page 79 is a tabular summary of American 
goals. It is so simplified that it is impossible 
to condense for this brief review the industrial, 
educational, political, recreational, sanitary and 
esthetic needs of the communal life. 

Plain-spoken, but by no means despairing, is 
the charter’s survey of the obstacles in the way 
of a reasonable school program—the static 
school boards, the timid teachers, the superin- 
tendents with ears to ground, the money in- 
vested in existing texts, and all the excuses real 
and visionary that keep us away from the great 
adventure. 

It is a judicious presentation. 
not unduly emotional but comes from a re- 
markable assembling of elemental facts of 
axiomatic quality. 


Its urge is 
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This work is a notable triumph, worth the 
1932 Bravo, 
Beard! 
WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH HIGH 
SCHOOL? 
Ir University-of-California Smith entitled his 
book* as I do my review of it, you negative- 


prize. Bravo, Committeemen! 


minded people would assume it to be a list of 
A moralist may well weep over the 
number of like “wench,” 
“asylum” and “polities,” that have lost their 
good names. Once I heard an election crowd in 
Quebee ery, “What’s the matter wit’ Laurier?” 
and answer themselves, “He’s planty well.” 
This survey of secondary education, remark- 
able for its breadth and vision, finds good mat- 
Smith’s mea- 
He con- 


ailments. 


words “villain,” 


ter and monumental stupidities. 
suring sticks are straight and definite. 
vinces you they are the criteria that must be 
used. No doctrines of educational authorities, 
no college-entrance boards, no high-hat classical 
investigation is too sacred to escape his calm, 
keen appraisal. After the author has brought 
you up to 1890 by one of the clearest extant 
narratives of the history of near-modern educa- 
tion, you are launched into a series of chapters 
that will put you into unescapable critical re- 
flection. If ever a multitude of facts were 
digested you have them thus conditioned here. 
Professor Smith must have refined his outline 
over and again; for the pieces of his composi- 
tion fit into one another like the inlaying of a 
master craftsman. I hesitate to quote parts 
lest I make a jumble. he theme cementing 
the book together is the fact that the democracy 
that was planned in 1787 must determine what 
publie schools shall do. In spite of the demands 
of the thinkers who expounded the theory of 
education for a nation of self-governors, high 
schools soon lost their legitimate aim and, up to 
1890, at least, served mostly as a college-pre- 
paratory agency which was democratic in name 
only. Nominally, high school is open to all 
children of seecondary-school age. In practice 
it administers to little more than one half of 
those who need it. Its curriculum is closed to 
much that is of vital interest in contemporary 
life. We are still, in too much of our program, 


8 William A. Smith, ‘‘Secondary Education in 
the United States.’’ 
New York. 


The Maemillan Company, 


429 pp. $2.50. 
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allied with the secondary-school usage of other 
countries, where this grade of educational 
service is selective and aristocratic. They aim 
at the training of socially and intellectually 
élite. Even abroad, this exelusive policy is on 
the defensive. It is in a desperate struggle to 
maintain the schools as they were. 

Our high-school workers are, on one hand, the 
formalists clinging to a given scheme, main- 
tainers of an exploded theory of mental dis- 
cipline believed obtainable from algebra, lan- 
guage and standard courses. Their hope is to 
force minds into beaten paths. They fit for only 
a statie world order (or college). They do not 
prepare for a dynamic, changing civilization 
nor for active participation in a modern democ- 
racy. They have given us generations with no 
foundation or ability to think on economic and 
political problems. 

On the other hand, there are coming to the 
front educators who give little heed to dis- 
ciplinary studies. They admit no ready-made 
adult régime for which youth must be pre- 
pared. Instead, they conceive that the future 
must be moulded and shaped on new lines. By 
intelligence and will a world of understandings, 
knowledge and wisdom must be built. 


AN ANTIQUATED AIM 


“Active, dynamic citizenship” recurs often in 
these pages. It must integrate the secondary 
school. A democracy ean not rise above the 
level of its constituents. Self-government de- 
pends on self-determining citizens. The new 
high-school curriculum-maker selects the traits 
and characteristics which constitute the indis- 
pensable as well as desirable equipment of the 
good citizen. Then he selects and organizes the 
activities and experiences through which these 
may be realized. Such exercises make the daily, 
weekly and six- or four-year program of a 
legitimate American high school. Where is an 
institution thus ordered? The planners in 1757 
made curriculums of that sort. But they were 
statesmen with their eyes on preserving and 
perfecting a democracy. The scholastic cur- 
riculum retainers failed to grasp the revolution. 
They continued to imitate the plans devised by 
scholars for scholars. Democracy, politics, selt- 
government, community welfare, even after the 
legislatures have been induced to put the cost 
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of the schooling also on people who had no 
children, gained no entrance by a revolution of 
school aims. The most famous high-school deeu- 
ment of modern times, the celebrated Report 
of The Committee of Ten, was a defense of 
scholarly subjects as subjects, a plan for a 
more satisfactory preparation of a few favo'red 
youth for college. 

You see running through this Smith book the 
the vein of protest such as marks the work of 
Snedden, Cox, Kilpatrick, Watson, Bagley, 
Dewey, Briggs, Russell and Harold Clark, dur- 
ing the last three years. They are making pub- 
lishers afraid of offerings that accept such 
defenses of high-school procedure as the high- 
school people are wont to offer. I saw a 
masterly written manuscript yesterday that haa 
been rejected by three houses already because 
“it is good for 1926 but not for now,” “too 
complacent,” “old stuff.” 

The modern high school, argues our Smith, 
must be a miniature democracy. Every pupil 
must get plenty of practice in cooperative gov- 


ernment. Experimentation in this line must be 


encouraged. Pupil representatives, loyal to the 


general good, must be elected; self-seeking 
school politicians, eurbed. The high school must 
be a veritable civie laboratory. The program 
of pupil participation in school government 
must be sequentially planned and carefully 
articulated at suecessive levels through the 
junior and senior high-school period. The 
absolute teacher government does inestimable 
harm. The social studies curriculum should 
grow out of this pupil civie experience. It is 
easier to administer each separately. It is 
easier to go on than to change. If the high 
schools were to organize on the basis of serving 
the community, much that is now taught would 
at once be seen to be obsolete. The general re- 
port of the classical investigation is a con- 
spicuous example of using what is as an argu- 
ment for what ought to be. It was an attempt 
to get better teaching of Latin, but it side- 
stepped the question whether Latin should be 
taught at all. 

These considerations, selected by me here and 
there from the book, show its trend. They do 
not do justice to the prevailing tone of its con- 
structive measures. In its treatment of charac- 
teristies of pupils, curriculum construction and 
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practices, extra-curricular trends and _ needs, 
examinations, promotions, ability 
prevention of failure, and so on, it is an inspir- 
ing guide for the administration of both junior 
and senior high schools. This craftwise Smith, 
“with force of fervent heat, the hardest yron 
soone doth mollify, that with his artful sledge 
he can it beat, and fashion it to what he list 
apply.” 


groupings, 


READING THE THOUGHT OF THINK- 
ING SOULS 


To lure from cheap reading to what Stuart 
Sherman called the large language of the gods, 
the high style of heroes of the great days before 
the flood, requires art in the selection of the 
substitutes offered. Rainey and Johnston’s col- 
lection* is made up of pieces with a verve and 
tang, making the eall to duty a more important 
motive than commonly conceived by the despair- 
ing English teacher. The Abbé Dimnet is not 
the only cultivated observer who calls our 
American readers depraved by pep, punch, razz, 
jazz, the daily paper and the quick-selling 
magazine. 

Here are 142 compositions arranged as ex- 
positions, arguments, addresses, descriptions, 
narrations, letters, biographies, essays and short 
stories. Under each classification the speci- 
mens are further classified by designated qual- 
ities to facilitate finding when the rhetoric in- 
structor is in a particular field. The authors 
employed vary from John Henry Newman to O. 
Henry. Here are Huxley, Lamb, Schopen- 
hauer, Emerson, Darwin, Dickens, Scott, Rus- 
kin, Thoreau, Stevenson, Galsworthy, Poe, Lin- 
coln, Woodrow Wilson, Broun, Morley, Wister, 
Benet, Stefansson, Ingersoll, Elihu Root, Page, 
Conrad, Upton Sinclair, Alexander Woollcott, 
Carlyle, Irving, William Allen White, The 
Christian Science Monitor and Time. The 
selected writers are concerned with matters 
varying from Maude Adams, American 
politicians and taxi drivers to education, liberty 
and the destiny of man. 

The book is a boon to English teachers in 
high school and college. It is planned as ac- 


4Andrew Robert Rainey, Winifred Johnston, 
‘* Readings in English Prose.’’ Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Garden City, New York. 651 pp. 
$2.00. 
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companiment to the university freshman course 
in rhetoric with or without formal text-book. 
The authors consider it a manual for train- 
ing in techniques and for appreciative reading. 
They introduce each group of compositions by 
I have 


not seen a more enlivening course of reading. 


means of short evaluating suggestions. 


SCHOOLMASTERY EXTRAORDINARY 


Ir I have gone too far in telling the com- 
pilers of “The Principal and His Community”® 
that you are enthusiastic and grateful for this 
notable Eleventh Yearbook of the nation’s 
schoolmasters, the fault is yours for not warn- 
ing me. I find it tremendously stimulating. 
These people are certainly aware that the de- 
pression threatens some coldness of the people, 
other than parents, toward education and that 
the public-school principal is in the position 
that puts the duty on him to keep the com- 
munity’s affection warm. The editors begin 
by telling you that the principal is the social 
engineer of his district and that the non-school 
forces must be utilized. William John Cooper 
and Frank Cody have been allowed to say a 
few good words for a starter; some social-aid 
workers are sprinkled here and there, but the 
richness and practicality of the book lhe in the 
contributions of the experienced men and women 
in command of schools, north, south, east, west 
and in our territorial possessions. 

The damage of complaining and negative let- 
ters to parents, the delicate handling of excel- 
lent missionaries who rush to school with their 
cherished moral campaigns, the clever adver- 
wicked editors, the 


tisers, the newspaper 


splendid support of parent cooperating clubs, 
visiting teachers, direct community service by 
interest 


schools, every large social welfare 
aided by schools, and some which ought to be, 
are covered by workers who impress you as full 
of definite, practiced information. A copious 
index makes this collection into a manual, a 
guide for new principals, a tonic corrective for 


old ones. 


5 Earl Lang, Aaron Kline, Isabel Tucker, Helen 
Shove and 71 contributors, ‘‘The Principal and 
His Community. Eleventh Yearbook.’’ Depart- 
ment of Elementary-School Principals. National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, 
D. C. 621 pp. $2.00. 


ELEVEN THOUSAND EDUCATORS 
EPITOMIZEDé 

ONCE the table companions of Alexander the 
Great were discussing musical 
What is the most pleasing musical sound, that 
of the flute, or of the lyre, or of what? Some 
one said, “Let’s ask the Big Chief.” As Alex- 
ander came in the question was put to him. He 
answered, “The sweetest sound in all the world 
is the voice of him who sings my praises.” The 
praise in Dr. Cattell’s encyclopedic book of 
worthies is in its title: “Leaders in Education.” 
All the rest is plain facts. Frank Cody is not 
credited with his smile, nor is Edwin Broome 
called the handsomest schoolman in America; 
nor Charles Glenn, Willis Sutton or Norman 
Crozier cited for perfection of manners. They 
and the 11,000 other tenders of the light are 
all biographed in this plain style: “Potter, Supt. 
Milton C(hase), Administration Building, Pub- 
lie Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. Otsego, Mich, Nov 
5, 73. Ph.B, Albion, 95; Ph.M, Chicago, 05; 
Litt.D, Denver, 15; M.Pd, Mich. State Nor. Col, 
15. Teacher, Springport, Mich, 95-96; prin, 
elementary sch, Oak Park, III, 96-98; high sch, 
Superior, Wis, 98-03; supt. schools, Idaho 
Springs, Colo, 03-07, Pueblo, 07-12; St. Paul, 
Minn, 12-14; Milwaukee, Wis, 14- Lecturer, 
Wisconsin and Colo. State Nor. Col, 16-19. 
Pres, state board education, Colo, 10. N.E.A. 
(director, 14-15); Dept. Supt. (pres, 32); 
Colo. Ed. Ass. (pres, 11-12); Wis. Teachers 
Ass. 16-17). School administration; 
English treatises and text-books.” Fifty-nine 
years in fifteen lines. 

The editor is a scientist and thereby objective. 
The early dictionaries, he says, contained com- 
ments as well as definitions. Thus Dr. Johnson, 
after defining “pension,” says, “it is generally 
understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country.” Webster, after 
defining “sauce,” remarked, “cranberries make 
the best sauce.” No such appraisement will be 
found in this book. The sketches, like the 
definitions in the modern dictionary, are in- 
tended to be strictly objective, giving only in- 
formation that relates to the educational career. 

At the beginning of each entry is the full 


instruments. 


(pres, 


6 J. McKeen Cattell, ‘‘Leaders in Education. A 
Biographical Directory.’’ The Science Press, New 
York. 1037 pp. $10.00. 
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name with title and the mail address. The part 
of the name ordinarily omitted is in paren- 
theses in accordance with the method introduced 
by the editor in his “American Men otf 
Science” in 1906. There then follow the place 
and date of birth with the educational institu- 
tions attended and the degrees awarded, with 
Positions held are given in some 
the present position being in italics. 
Honorary, temporary and minor positions are 
then recorded, followed by membership in edu- 
cational societies. The sketch concludes with a 
brief statement of the character of activities 
and publications. The abbreviations are in- 
tended to be self-explanatory. 


the dates. 


deta, 


Honor Rouus Berore 

Twenty-six years ago, after Dr. Cattell had 
been in control of the weekly journal, Science, 
for ten years, he published the first edition of 
“American Men of Science” containing about 
4,000 brief biographies. The fifth edition, due 
next January, will carry 20,000 sketches, a five- 
fold inerease of scientific work in America in 
these twenty-six years. A principal object of 
the work is the maintenance of a common in- 
terest and spirit of cooperation among writers 
in science by enabling them to become better 
acquainted with one another and one another’s 
work. ScHooL AND Society was established, 
and this directory, “Leaders in Education,” is 
now published to further the same ends among 
workers in education. The directory, like the 
journal, is concerned with the whole field from 
the pre-nursery school to the educational 
service for the oldest learners. It includes those 
working in libraries, museums, social agencies 
and other activities outside the standardized 
schools and colleges. It covers the United States 
and Canada. The editor hopes it will in a 
modest way emphasize and promote the unity 
of education. The omissions, if you note any, 
are due to failure or delay by some who were 
asked to reply. A second edition can be more 
complete. Most of the women have divulged 
their birth date; some of the men have not. 

The constant worker on the long task of col- 
lecting and arranging the data was the expe- 
rienced manager, Mrs. E. E. Ross. 

Are you familiar with earlier efforts of this 
sort? Twenty-five years ago Albert E. Win- 
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ship compiled a few short biographies of the 
several hundred admired and 
printed them in alphabetical portions in his 
Journal of Education. Eleven years ago Wil- 
liam H. Allen brought out his “Who’s Who and 
Why in After-War Education,” a pioneer effort 
to start fact-based, specific, impersonal, un- 
prejudiced, growing, freshly repleted forward 
steps for and in education.” 


schoolmen he 


The questionnaire 
used to collect these data frightened some of 
the modest men. “What forward steps have 
you taken since 1917, widely helpful in defining 
the objects of education and helping the public 
see them?” This was the main question, fol- 
lowed by 25 specific suggestions as to what such 
steps ought to be. Ettinger, superintendent of 
New York City schools, got off with one word 
and three letters. Columbia Butler’s alleged 
“forward steps” were fourteen red-hot sneers at 
the education of the time. Charles Hubbard 
Judd got one line; John Dewey, two; the super- 
intendent of Fennimore, Wisconsin, 43. The 
list ran over 2,000 entries. I note 29 Smiths in 
the Allen book. Dr. Cattell has 127, six of them 
being Johns. Allen has a dozen Joneses; 
Cattell, 58; Allen’s Browns, 14; Cattell’s, 48. 
I do like research, or advertising, whichever it 
is I am here doing. 


Our MiGRaToRY SCHOLARS 


Are you addicted to uses of alphabetized mat- 
ter other than looking for something you al- 
ready have in your mind? If not, you have 
missed much of the joys of the educated man. 
Justice Thomas Churchill, sometime president 
of the New York City Board of Education; the 
late Justice Gaynor, once mayor of the metropo- 
lis, both brilliant conversationalists and rich in 
expressive words, used to read the dictionary 
as Bridget O’Reilly reads the list of those pres- 
ent at the Van Bluster ball—for the sheer joy 
of it. 


Take your “Leaders in Education.” After 


you have felt the thrill of seeing your own name 
in bold print or have withstood the pang of 
finding it left out, start anywhere. 
ponder: 

How many schoolmen grow up with their 
town and stay by it? 

How many towns have the plain sense to keep 


Read and 
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an educator after he has learned his art at the 
expense of the community? 

How does the permanence of a schoolman 
compare with that of a factory foreman? 

What to avoid this 
waste? 

Leonard Ayres’ rating of the states accord- 
ing to his eriteria for efficient educational ser- 
vice was a noteworthy piece of research. The 
distress of faculty committees at finding fresh 
investigations to be made by their candidates for 
a degree of doctor of philosophy could be 
lessened in at least one instance if they set 
some one to comparing cities on the holding 
power exercised over their superintendents of 
schools. The president of the Norwalk board 
of education, praising its superintendent, said 
they knew that they must lose him as other 
When you come to 


would you advocate 


cities would pay him more. 
think of it, isn’t this a most absurd idea, to con- 
fess, as a matter of course, that a school man- 
ager is too good for Norwalk? 

Through page after page I read the amazing 
itineraries of the professors and superinten- 
dents. Sample: “Teacher, rural schools, Cass 
County, Nebraska, 06-08; prin. high school, 
Bloomfield, 08-09; demonstration 
high school, University of Nebraska, 09-10; 
supt. schools, Plainview, 10-11; asst. prof. edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, 11-13; assoc. 
prof, University of Kentucky, 13-14, head of 
agr. exp. sta, 14-17; research specialist market- 
ing, -Washington Col, 19-21; bur. agr. econ, 
U. S. Dept. Agr, 21-22; engaged in business, 
Wash, 22-23; prof. econ, Westminster, Pa, 23- 


supervisor 


24; agr. ed. and agr. econ, University of New 
Mexico, 24-28; U. S. Census, 29-32.” Most of 
the biographies are like that. What first-hand 
geography these unmossy rolling stones might 
teach ! 

But when I go back to Ypsilanti, it seems to 
me that my old gentlemen and ladies who are 
living in the original family homestead are the 
lucky ones. .They know where the old photo- 
graphs and souvenirs are that they bring out 
to gladden the memory of happy days. We 
schoolmasters ean’t find anything. Some driver 
of a moving van stole the family Bible. The 
stuffing of grandfather’s chair has been ripped 
out by the rocker packed next to it. Succes- 
sive breaking of ties between a schoolmaster and 
his neighbors is fatal to the friendliness which 
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education needs. I’d sooner be Levi Douglas 
Wines (page 1012). There’s the boy! 
1852, ‘nn Arbor, teacher mathematics, Any 
Arbor High School since 1879. Member park 
board Ann Arbor, treasurer musical society and 
choral union, president Michigan Schoolmasters 
Club. 

Dear old “L.D.,” weleoming to his classes the 
boys and girls whose fathers and mothers he 
taught; L.D., discovering the same kinks in the 
youngsters’ heads one or the other of the par- 
ents had had twenty-five years before. Imagine 
the invitations to birthday parties and weddings! 
Fancy having within walking distance of you 
a family of a thousand foster children who 
“liked geometry” because they liked you! And 
imagine the delight of having a clientele so 
strong you can, without a tremor, tell a board 
member who gets bothersome he’s crazy! 

But, as to 10,000 of these alphabetized torch- 
bearers, they are “far from the fair land that 
gave them their birth.” Dr. Johan Arnd 
Aasgaard, who is the Abou Ben Adhem of the 
list, is exceptional. Born in Albert Lea, 
Minnesota, his teaching has been in Wisconsin, 
in Colorado and is now in Minneapolis. Pro- 
fessor William Zuker, last on the noble roll, 
sees the light in a Kansas town, works in Colo- 
rado, Des Moines, and now labors in Dubuque. 

If the distances these 11,000 men and women 
are from their birthplaces were added together 
it would make a journey well toward Betelguese, 
if any one cares to go thither. 


Born 


Fapinc NAMES AND PERSISTING 


Are you curicus to know how the names oi 
famous educators of former times are repre- 
sented among present leaders? There is no 
Luther; but a Milton guides the high school in 
St. Joseph, Michigan. Rabelais, Montaigne and 
Rousseau are missing; but Bacon lives and 
moves in Forty Fort, New Haven, Evanston, 
Kalamazoo, Annapolis and Hanover. Sturm is 
absent, but a Sturmer is dean of Philadelphia 
College. Our own pioneer Franklin could find 
seven of his name on the roll; Jefferson, only 
one, teaching geography in the Michigan State 
Normal College in Ypsilanti. Of Horace 
Mann’s tribe there are ten; of Barnard’s, four, 
William T. Harris’ name-children are 23 in all: 
Mary Lyon’s, 8; Emma Willard’s, 6. Fight 
notables are rubbing off the smear of Ichabod 
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Crane; an equal number are the professional 
sons and daughters of Schoolmaster Nathan 
Hale. There is no Harvard; one Yale. 

You'll find no end of research material in this 
book if you will give yourself the pleasure ot 
using it. 

Do you eare to investigate how to become a 
college president ? 

Be born in Vermont, attend college in Michi- 
can, take postgraduate courses in Harvard, 
Halle and Berlin, teach in Minnesota and 
Chieago, get to be a dean somewhere, and the 
presideney of Yale is yours. 

Or, start your life in Salem, Indiana; attend 
the normal school and the state university, teach 
in your own state, become professor of educa- 
tion in the University of Illinois, the same in 
the University of Minnesota for five years. 
When you reach the age of 45 your own board 
will make you president. 


DEGREES AFTER SUN-UP 

Another study worth your spare moments 
might consider the awarding of honorary de- 
This fat volume offers abundant sug- 
gestion that the donors give you these when 
you need them least. It is like the issue of 
When you are an humble 
impecunious member of a railroad staff and 
wish you could, on your short vacation, go back 
home to see your mother, no connecting railway 
will give you anything. But after you have 


grees. 


railroad passes. 


risen to be president and are drawing a salary 
large enough to cover de luxe travel, all the 


transportation. companies send you annual 
passes without your asking. You may observe 
a similar procedure by observing in this volume 
the dates of the conferring of academic degrees. 
You may study hard and succeed as superin- 
tendent of Stonebridge schools, working better 
and more energetically than ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the higher-ups whe are getting a 
new degree every year. No one gives you one 
when it would be of use to you. When the turn 
of fortune puts you on the roof of a famous in- 
stitution, the collegiate world comes running 
with gew-gaws that are of no use to you— 


ladders you no longer need. 


DECLINE OF SHAME 


Another study the book might suggest to you 
is whether the old reproach that no school- 


master wants his son to be one still holds true. 
Frederick Luther Gamaye (p. 338) ought to 
remember the canvass John Buchanan made of 
the New York Schoolmasters’ 
1894, getting a unanimous statement that none 
of us went into teaching with intent to stay 
and none of us wanted our children to come in. 
But a little while ago this Gamage, after forty- 
eight years’ enjoyment, told me of his delight 
that his son, doing well in business, had con- 
cluded that teaching is the most satisfactory of 
pursuits. The James and William Russells (pp. 
807, 808), the Angells (p. 25), the MeMurrys 
(p. 611); the Holmeses, Stanley and William, 
are a few of the cases of interfamiliar imitation 
and gladness in following father’s footsteps. 

And will some one who counts the amazing 
number of widely placed educators who have 
been transplanted from Maine investigate the 
reasons? 

I could say a deal more of this book but 
forbear for fear you might think I was persuad- 
ing you to buy a copy. 

It is a monument of industry and skilled 
labor, a most important utility for the school- 
man’s library. 


Association in 


Eleven thousand short and simple annals of 
the poor. 

LURE OF THE SHIP’ 

I REMEMBER attending a school entertain- 
ment in Arizona and hearing a boy recite, “The 
sea! the sea! the open sea! 
Without 
runneth 


The blue, the fresh, 


the ever free! a mark, without a 


bound, it the earth’s wide regions 
round.” 

“He must be a New Englander,” I said. 

“No,” answered the teacher, “he was born 
here and his folks were raised in Missouri.” 

Frank Whitney once called my attention to 
the prevalence of marine pictures on the walls 
all through Montana. At Great Falls, in that 
state, a man had a square-rigged ship big 
enough to carry eight people and with hardly 
room to turn around in the river. He had to 
install a motor. 

Toy ships are sold in New Mexico and South 
Dakota. 

There seems to be some salt water in the 
blood of us all. 

7 Ellison Hawks, ‘‘ The Romance of the Merchant 
Ship.’’ Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
319 pp. $3.00. 
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Your youngsters will revel in Ellison Hawks’ 
magnificent book, “The Romance of the Mer- 
chant Ship.” He is the editor of The Meccano 
Magazine, which is a favorite with boys. He 
starts with the floating log, covers the ships of 
the ancients, of the explorers, of the clipper 
period and uses fascinating pictures. The com- 
ing of steam, liners of to-day, the companies 
and owners, engines and motors, cargoes, tank- 
ers, refrigerators, tugs, ice-breakers, dredges, 
whalers, building, launching, navigating, and 
much beside, are described with enthusiasm. It 
will be a favorite in your school library. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD GRILLED 

WHEN Louis Benezet was a Hoosier school- 
master one of his lines of research was on the 
reading done by board members. He couldn’t 
find educational matter present except in the 
amounts which, too small to measure, are given 
by chemical analysts the designation, “traces.” 
Even these, Benezet could not discover in rela- 
tion to his own reports as superintendent ad- 
dressing the board. George Grill, Ohio school- 
master, has written a book® particularly for 
school boards. If anything can lure them into 
the habit of reading about education in other 
than the local newspapers, George’s effort ought 
to do it. For he starts with the things the 
board meets at every session: Minutes. How 
How will 


will you number and index them? 
you save time wasted over them? How correct 


them? What philosophy does the secretary 
need? Mr. Grill asks and answers these and 
many other questions. Acting on the well- 
established principle that corporate bodies 
speak through their minutes, this experienced 
schoolman is careful to reproduce forms of reso- 
lutions and contracts, types of action and 
recording, so explicit that in cases of disputes 
the minutes will leave little chance for doubt as 
to what the board intended and did. With this 
purpose the book covers actions relating to 
teachers, pupils, janitor, engineers, finance, 
bonds, real estate, building construction, main- 
tenance, supplies and text-books. 

An appalling amount of valuable time is 
wasted by school boards, says the author. The 
large questions of educational policies are 
crowded out. 


8 George W. Grill, ‘‘The Minutes of a Board of 
Education.’’ Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 215 pp. $3.15. 
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It will pay you to requisition for the schoo] 
library as many copies as you have board 
members and to ask the librarian to issue a 
copy to each trustee. They will find that the 
superintendent, who appears as “A. L. Wright” 
throughout the book, is a model of respectful 
attitude. 

A NEW LINCOLN? 

EMANUEL Hertz, tireless collector of Lin- 
coln manuscripts, papers, clippings and ll, 
finds periods of the president’s life hitherto un- 
accounted for among the documents published 
in the standard editions of Lincoln’s works. 
Collectors have hidden choice papers for years, 
A mass of such treasure was burned in the 
Chicago fire. From new material that he has 
obtained by a study of catalogues of dealers in 
autographs, from Russian archives, from hun- 
dreds of hitherto undiscovered sources, Dr. 
Hertz goes through thirty-five hundred new 
documents, messages, notes of speeches, and so 
forth, and prints 460 pages of intimate Lincoln 
material—letters to wife, to friends, to com- 
plaining constituents and to congratulators, 
memoranda on legal actions, notes of speeches, 
a rich collection of authentic phases of a 
kaleidoscopic life. 

In fifty-two brilliant chapters the inde- 
fatigable author imparts his enthusiasm, affec- 
tion and worship for the great war president. 
The themes are such as only a richly equipped 
biographer could handle: Lincoln, the Lawyer; 
Lincoln, the Legislator; Lincoln, the Diplomat; 
Lincoln, the Politician; Lincoln, the Statesman; 
Lincoln, the Friend; Lincoln, the Military Man; 
Lincoln, the Literary Artist; Lincoln, the 
Ridiculed; Lincoln, the Seer, and so on. This 
plan of writing reverses a common type of 
Lineoln biography in which a history of the 
slavery struggle overshadows the personality of 
the hero. Dr. Hertz’s work is a series of vivid 
word-pictures of the man which are done with 
abundant warmth and spirit. The reproductions 
of paintings, photographs, engravings and 
eartoons of Lincoln portraits are marvelous in 
amount and interest. Nicholas Murray Butler 
has an introduction to the volumes, commend- 
ing Dr. Hertz’s years of patient industry and 
his loving enthusiasm for the martyr president. 


® Emanuel Hertz, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln. A New 
Portrait.’’ Horace Liveright, Inc., New York. 
1006 pp. 2 vols. $10.00. 








